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FOREWORD 

This  report  on  Commercial  Recreation  is  one  of 
the  seven  sections  of  the  report  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  The  Cleveland  Foundation.  A 
complete  list  will  be  found  in  the  back  of 
this  volume,  together  with  prices. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE 

A  large  part  of  the  data  for  this  report  was 
collected  by  Miss  Charlotte  Rumbold  in  1917, 
who  also  wrote  the  first  draft  on  the  basis  of 
an  outhne  worked  out  in  conference  with  Mr. 
Allen  T.  Burns,  and  the  directing  consultant. 

After  the  work  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
war,  Dr.  Raymond  Moley  revised  the  material, 
bringing  it  down  to  date  and  re-wrote  the  text. 

ROW^LAND  HaYNES, 

Directing  Consultant 
November  8,  1919 
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COM]VIERCL\L  RECREATION 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

In  measuring  and  appraising  the  agencies  through 
which  the  people  of  Cleveland  spend  their  spare 
time,  a  three-fold  classification  has  been  followed  by 
the  Surv^ey.  First,  there  have  been  considered  those 
agencies  which  are  OTMied  and  operated  for  profit; 
next,  those  agencies  which  are  supported  by  private 
funds,  and  finally,  those  agencies  which  are  public 
in  the  sense  of  being  maintained  through  pubhc 
taxation.  Of  these  three  types  of  recreation  agencies 
those  which  are  commercial  are  in  the  number 
attending  and  in  capital  invested  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  others. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Survey  a  recreation  facility 
is  regarded  as  conunercial  if  it  is  conducted  for  money 
profit  for  the  person  or  organization  o'^Tdng  or  man- 
aging it.  The  Survey  has  not  taken  the  attitude 
that  there  is  anything  inherently  objectionable  in 
the  so-called  ''commerciaUzation"  of  recreation.  It 
recognizes  that  under  present  conditions  commercial 

recreation  has  a  large  and  legitimate  place  in  the  sum 
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of  Cleveland's  recreation  agencies.  It  does  not  seek 
to  initiate  a  crusade  to  transfer  to  governmental  or 
philanthropic  management  the  agencies  now  con- 
ducted for  private  profit. 

There  is  a  very  definite  service  for  commercial 
recreation  to  perform  in  this  city.  A  particular 
facihty  tends  to  become  commercialized  when  the 
demand  for  it  is  from  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of 
the  pubhc  and  when  it  is  so  far  capable  of  standardi- 
zation in  quahty  and  cost  price  as  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  taste  and  spending  power  of  enough 
average  individuals.  There  are  certain  types  of 
recreation  which,  if  they  were  not  furnished  by  com- 
mercial agencies,  would  not  be  furnished  at  all.  As 
is  pointed  out  in  the  volume  on  private  recreation, 
the  support  of  a  type  of  recreation  by  private  funds 
enables  certain  kinds  of  most  valuable  experimenta- 
tion, which  neither  pubhc  funds  nor  profit-seeking 
initiative  could  undertake.  On  the  other  hand,  com- 
mercial agencies  may  appeal  to  small  groups  which 
demand  a  particular  type  of  entertainment  not  suffi- 
ciently wide-spread  in  its  interest  to  justify  pubhc 
operation.  As  examples  of  this  type  of  commer- 
cialized recreation,  we  may  take  bowling  or  certain 
kinds  of  musical  entertainments,  which  appeal  to 
only  small  parts  of  the  population  and  which  could 
not  in  justice  be  supported  by  public  taxation.  In 
general  it  maj^  be  said  that  the  same  rule  apphes  to 
private  control  of  recreation  that  applies  to  private 
control  of  certain  kinds  of  business.  City  water 
distribution  is  a  feasible  and  legitimate  function  of 
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the  city  because  of  the  wide-spread  need  of  water 
and  the  health  problem  involved.  But  the  same 
arguments  do  not  apply  to  municipal  manufacture 
of  candy  or  cigars. 

Recognizing  the  legitimate  place  of  commercial 
recreation  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  the  Survey  has 
contented  itself  with  certain  specific  inquiries  con- 
cerning it.  What  is  the  quantitj^  and  quahty  of 
commercial  recreation  which  is  furnished  to  the 
people  of  Cleveland?  What  forms  of  regulation  have 
been  adopted  and  how  do  they  operate?  What  may 
private  and  public  recreation  learn  from  the  ex- 
periences of  commercial  recreation? 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  organized  government 
can  not  furnish  more  than  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  recreation  needed  by  the  people  of  Cleveland. 
If  it  could  supply  the  quantity  necessary,  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  meet  the  fine  distinctions  in  taste 
which  a  large  population  constantly  reveals.  A  large 
number  of  commercial  enterprises  give  citizens  the 
opportunity  to  get  the  kinds  of  recreation  that  they 
like  more  nearly  than  the  most  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic paternalism  could  devise. 

This  Survey  has  attempted  also  to  seek,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  reasons  for  pubHc  interest  in  certain 
kinds  of  commercial  recreation.  For  example,  a 
careful  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  types  of  recrea- 
tion furnished  by  Euclid  Beach  Park  and  by  Luna 
Park,  in  order  to  learn  whether  there  is  a  legitimate 
place  for  the  tj'pes  of  recreation  furnished  by  both 
of  these  parks.    It  is  shown  in  the  chapter  dealing 
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with  these  parks  that  there  are  special  tastes  and 
aptitudes  which  demand  the  two  types  of  recreation 
and  that  in  studying  these  tastes  and  aptitudes  these 
parks  have  probably  more  accurately  interpreted 
public  requirements  than  could  any  public  agency. 
It  is  an  axiom  that  commercial  enterprises  accu- 
rately represent  the  demands  of  their  patrons.  For 
example,  in  the  moving  picture  houses  in  Cleveland 
the  best  and  the  worst  in  pubhc  taste  is  shown. 
There  is  great  need  for  all  who  are  concerned  in 
public  recreation  to  study  carefully  the  status  of 
public  opinion  which  is  reflected  in  the  quahty  of 
commercial  recreation  which  is  furnished. 

The  method  of  the  Survey  has  been  to  single  out 
a  few  types  of  commercial  recreation  for  intensive 
study.  The  ones  which  were  selected  for  particular 
study  were  motion  picture  theaters  and  billiard 
rooms.  Dance  halls,  which  are  a  very  important 
part  of  commercial  recreation  and  perhaps  more  in 
need  of  public  regulation  than  any  other  commercial 
agency,  were  very  carefully  surveyed  in  1911  and 
acting  upon  the  findings  of  this  investigation  the 
city  instituted  a  system  of  dance  hall  regulation, 
which  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  This 
Survey  has  not  felt  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  a  mere 
checking  up  of  conditions  in  dance  halls  in  the  light 
of  the  experience  of  Cleveland  under  several  years 
of  regulation.  The  passing  of  the  saloon  has  made 
it  unnecessary  to  make  an  intensified  study  of  that 
agency  of  recreation.  Consequently,  the  results  of 
the  somewhat  elaborate  investigation  made  by  the 
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Survey  two  years  ago  have  not  been  included  in 
this  volume.  Certain  agencies,  like  ''legitimate" 
theaters,  have  not  been  given  attention  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  present  no  particular  problem 
involving  public  regulation.  Coffee  houses  have  been 
given  more  space  than  their  number  alone  would 
justify  because  of  the  need  of  more  adequate  regu- 
lation and  of  the  part  which  they  will  play  in  the 
absence  of  the  saloon. 

In  considering  all  of  these  agencies  the  Survey  has 
concerned  itself  first  with  the  quantity  of  the  recrea- 
tion furnished,  the  capacity  of  the  agencies  and  the 
amount  of  patronage  enjoyed  by  each  one;  the 
quality  of  the  recreation  furnished  by  each,  and 
finally,  the  nature  of  existing  forms  of  regulation, 
legal,  social  and  economic  or  trade  control.  Specific 
recommendations  have  been  made  in  all  cases  where 
public  action  seems  to  be  desirable. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  foUoTsing  chap- 
ters to  include  all  of  the  statistical  material  upon 
which  conclusions  have  been  based.  Such  tables 
often  uselessly  encumber  the  text  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many  readers  are  a  hindrance  rather  than  an  aid 
to  clear  understanding.  All  important  statements 
and  conclusions  however  have  been  carefully  made 
upon  the  basis  of  adequate  facts.  Such  facts  col- 
lected and  com^piled  by  the  Survey  staff  are  available 
at  the  offices  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation. 
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CHAPTER  n 
MOTION  PICTURES 

Magnitude  of  the  Industry 

Within  a  single  generation,  almost  within  a  decade, 
the  motion  picture  industry  has  grown  to  enormous 
proportions.  It  is  estimated  that  it  is  now  the  fifth 
industrial  enterprise  in  the  United  States,  being  ex- 
ceeded by  only  agriculture,  transportation,  clothing, 
iron  and  steel.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the 
capital  invested  which  is  approximately  $500,000,000. 
It  is  probable  that  this  assertion  carries  with  it  some 
of  the  boundless  exaggeration  practiced  by  many 
connected  with  the  "movie"  business  and,  therefore, 
it  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  But  that  this 
new  form  of  entertainment  and  instruction  has  be- 
come of  primary^  importance  needs  no  demonstration. 
For  example,  the  directory  of  one  studio  lists  40,000 
people  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  acting.  This  is  only 
a  small  proportion  of  those  who  are  employed  in 
motion  picture  production  exchange  and  exhibition. 
As  a  factor  in  the  recreation  program  of  the  American 
people  the  motion  picture  is  of  unparalleled  impor- 
tance.   Thousands  of  films,  acting  as  silent  lecturers 
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are  seen  by  millions  of  people  daily  and  the  ''movie" 
offers  an  agency  of  influence  the  potentialities  of 
which  cannot  be  estimated. 

A  Mushroom  Industry 

The  motion  picture  industry  has  experienced  a  mush- 
room growth  in  the  last  twenty  years,  especially  in 
the  last  twelve  years.  This  overnight  growth  ac- 
counts for  its  earh^  chaotic  condition.  The  chaos  has 
not  all  been  dispelled.  ''This  is  not  a  business  I  am 
in,  it  is  a  disease,"  said  an  exchange  manager.  As 
with  the  railroads,  a  quarter  of  a  centurj^  earlier,  the 
first  immense  and  easy  profits  came,  not  from  the 
productive  construction  but  from  the  financial  manip- 
ulation of  the  business.  Consohdating,  exploiting, 
wrecking,  reorganizing  were  the  preoccupations  of 
the  keenest  brains  attracted  to  the  industry.  At 
the  far  other  end  of  the  hne,  men  of  no  business 
training,  or  experience,  or  acumen  whatever,  in- 
vested S50  in  rent  of  a  vacant  store-room,  a  lantern, 
and  three  films,  and  doubled  their  capital  by  Satur- 
day night.    It  was  like  striking  oil. 

However,  profits  are  no  longer  easy.  The  man 
who  stands  near  the  cashier's  window  at  night  watch- 
ing the  small  silver  pieces  come  in  and  the  next  morn- 
ing invests  his  savings  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
what  looks  a  sure  thing,  will  probably  lose  his  stake 
in  two  weeks.  A  poor  program,  two  or  three  nights 
of  rain,  and  his  investment  is  lost.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  such  men  and  man\'  such  "meal  ticket-houses" 

or  "lemons,"  as  they  are  commonly  called.    These 
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houses  are  sold  over  and  over  again  by  brokers.  At 
one  time,  Cleveland's  170  odd  houses  had  1,200  owners 
in  one  year.  This  statement  is  made  by  the  Motion 
Picture  Exhibitor's  League.  Many  of  the  theaters  of 
300  to  500  seating  capacity  average  one  to  four 
managers  annually.  The  competition  is  now  very 
keen.  There  are  fifteen  motion  picture  theaters  in 
the  down-town  district.  On  Euclid  Avenue,  between 
East  40th  and  East  105th  Streets  there  are  five  large 
houses  having  an  aggregate  seating  capacity  of  over 
5,000  people.  Patrons  from  the  districts  do  not  fill 
these  theaters.  Their  income  must  largely  depend 
upon  attracting  patrons  from  the  whole  city.  This 
means  that  the  regularity  of  their  patronage  is  very 
uncertain. 

Motion  Picture  Theaters  in  Cleveland 

In  1917  there  were  more  than  150  motion  picture 
theaters  in  Cleveland.  In  August  1919  there  were 
123.  The  total  seating  capacity  of  these  theaters  is 
now  64,367.  The  diminishing  number  of  theaters  is 
one  indication  of  a  tendency  to  build  fewer  but  larger 
and  better  theaters.  Another  tendency  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  concentrated  control  of  theaters.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  recent  acquisition  by  Marcus 
Loew  of  five  of  Cleveland's  largest  houses.  It  is  an 
interesting  commentary  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
business  to  note  that  ten  large  theaters  are  now  being 
planned  and  built. 
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Attendance 

While  many  general  statements  have  been  made 
concerning  the  total  number  attending  motion  pic- 
ture theaters  in  Cleveland,  the  Survey  found  it  im- 
possible to  place  reliance  upon  any  of  the  estimates 
made  up  to  this  time.  The  most  common  approxima- 
tion is  based  upon  a  similar  approximation  made  in 
New  York  City,  namely,  that  the  average  weekly  at- 
tendance at  all  motion  picture  theaters  is  about  the 
same  number  as  the  total  population  of  the  city. 
Hence  the  inference  is  drawn  that  in  Cleveland 
900,000  people  attend  the  motion  picture  theaters 
weekly.  The  general  credence  within  the  industry 
itself,  which  is  given  to  this  estimate,  is  quite  re- 
markable. In  fact,  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in 
the  industry  asserts  that  1,000,000  people  pay  admis- 
sions to  motion  picture  theaters  weekl3^  Obviously, 
this  is  a  gross  exaggeration  because  it  would  require 
that  every  picture  house  in  the  cit}^  be  filled  to 
capacity  more  than  fifteen  times  a  week.  Authentic 
records  indicate  clearly  that  the  most  prosperous 
down  town  theater  in  the  city,  which  attracts  a  large 
afternoon  attendance  has  a  weekly  attendance  only 
five  times  its  seating  capacity.  More  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  theaters  of  Cleveland  have  practically  no 
day-time  patronage,  while  during  the  busiest  part 
of  the  evening,  they  are  seldom  more  than  comfort- 
ably filled. 

The  Survey  has  very  carefully  sought  to  secure  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  total  attendance  at  motion 
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picture  theaters  and  has  measurably  succeeded. 
Questionnaires  to  the  managers  failed  to  bring 
adequate  results.  An  actual  visit  to  each  theater 
was  made,  but  while  this  yielded  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  audience,  the  type  of 
performance  and  the  proportion  of  men,  women  and 
children  attending,  it  could  not  be  relied  upon  for 
total  weekly  and  monthly  attendance,  because  of  the 
variations  in  the  time  when  theaters  were  visited. 
The  records  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  show 
only  the  gross  tax  collected,  and  because  of  the  varia- 
tion in  admission  charges  this  cannot  be  used  as  a 
method  of  determining  attendance.  However,  it  in- 
dicates very  clearly  that  all  previous  estimates  were 
much  too  high.  Results  satisfactory  to  the  Survey 
were  finally  secured  through  a  combined  use  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  records,  a  large  number  of  actual 
counts  and  records  of  attendance  kindly  contributed 
by  a  number  of  managers.  From  all  these  sources 
the  Survey  has  drawn  the  conclusion  that  during  the 
summer  months  the  average  weekly  attendance  at 
all  the  motion  picture  theaters  in  Cleveland  is  not 
far  from  500,000. 

Very  careful  counts  made  by  representatives  of 
the  Survey  have  furnished  the  basis  for  the  following 
very  interesting  table  of  percentages.  The  number 
of  theaters  visited  indicates  that  the  attendance  ac- 
cording to  age  groups  indicated  below  is  a  fair  approxi- 
mation of  the  total  city  attendance: 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  ATTENDANCE  ACCORDING  TO  AGE  AND 

SEX  GROUPS 


Percent 
Under 

15 
Years 

Percent 
Boys 
16-25 
Years 

Percent 
Girls 
16-25 
Y'e-^rs 

Over  25  Years 

Men 

Women 

Down  town 
Secondary  centers 

East  Side 
Secondary  centers 

West  Side 
Neighborhood 

2 

18 

15 
22 

18 

19 

14 
16 

15 

IS 

14 
17 

38 

22 

30 
22 

27 

23 

27 
23 

Percentages  based 
upon  total 

13.4 

17.3 

16.4 

2S.5 

24.4 

This  table  indicates  that  the  number  of  children  at- 
tending dowD.  town  theaters  is  very  small,  that  the 
neighborhood  theater  is  the  one  which  attracts  them 
most.  It  also  indicates  that  in  considering  the 
motion  picture  as  a  part  of  the  recreational  life  of 
Cleveland,  we  must  recognize  that  it  is  predominantly 
a  form  of  recreation  participated  in  by  that  part  of 
the  population  which  is  over  25  j'ears  of  age.  In 
determining  the  question  as  to  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren from  unwholesome  exhibitions,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  down  town  theaters  actually  attract 
very  few  children  and  that  any  measures  which  might 
be  used  to  prohibit  the  attendance  of  unaccompanied 
children  at  dowTi  town  theaters  would  actually  inter- 
fere very  little  with  the  natural  tendency.  In  fair- 
ness to  the  motion  picture  managers  it  should  be  said 
that  their  own  efforts  are  largely  responsible  for  keep- 
ing the  attendance  of  children  in  down  town  theaters 
at  a  minimum. 


The  seasonal  variation  is  in  no  way  as  marked  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  The  following  figures  are 
the  total  receipts  from  taxation  paid  in  by  the  motion 
picture  theaters  of  Cleveland  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. They  indicate  that  the  high  months  were, 
during  the  past  j-ear,  immediately  before  and  imme- 
diately after  the  Influenza  Epidemic,  and  that  as  a 
general  thing  the  winter  months  are  better  than  the 
summer  months. 

January $29,467.24 

February 29,640.65 

March 34,902.77 

AprU 35,438.81 

May 29,474.27 

June 30,157.18 

July 30,031.68 

August 29,326.98 

September 39,536.30 

October 15,913.78 

Noyember 25,371.45 

December 40,275.06 

$369,536.17 

City  totals  and  per  capita  costs,  however,  suggestive 
as  they  may  be,  do  not  show  how  far  down  through 
the  financial  strata  of  the  city's  population  those 
costs  penetrate.  Family  budgets  would  be  more 
significant.  But  the  entrance  fees  to  the  movies 
are  still  concealed  in  the  sundries,  or  the  children's 
allowance  colmnn  in  nearly  all  such  families  as  have 
any  idea  of  expense  accounting.  It  is  somewhat  sig- 
nificant, however,  that  the  circulation  campaigns  of 
such  magazines  as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in 
1917  found  it  useless  to  canvass  the  neighborhoods 
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with  five-cent  houses.  WTiere  a  family  had  only 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for  rec- 
reation it  went  into  motion  pictures.  A  family 
near  Woodland  Avenue,  in  which  the  father  has  not 
had  a  pair  of  shoes  of  which  he  was  the  original 
wearer  since  the  first  of  the  eleven  children  was  born, 
and  in  which  a  week's  illness  on  his  part  would  be  a 
financial  cataclysm,  sees  father  or  mother  and  two 
of  the  children  at  the  cheap  neighborhood  movies 
every  Saturday  night. 

The  Moving  Picture  as  a  Business 

The  companies  and  individuals  deahng  in  motion 
pictures  are  classified  as  follows: 

Producers. — Companies  and  individuals  who  actu- 
ally construct  pictures  for  circulation. 

Manufacturers. — National  companies  which  gather 
pictures  and  place  them  in  circulation  through  ex- 
changes in  all  parts  of  the  country  at  the  same  time. 

Exchanges. — Middlemen,  receiving  on  rental  or  by 
purchase  the  films  of  one  or  more  manufacturers  for 
a  given  territory. 

Exhibitors. — The  managers  of  local  theaters  who 
rent  pictures  for  actual  entertainment  from  one  or 
more  exchanges. 

The  motion  picture  films  which  are  exhibited  in 
our  theaters  come  from  ''exchanges"  located  in  the 
city.  The  exhibitors  order  from  one  or  more  of  the 
national  distributing  companies.    For  example  there 
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are  offices  of  seventeen  different  companies  in  Cleve- 
land, some  of  the  largest  of  which  are : 

Famous  Plaj^ers — Laskey   (Paramount — Artcraft 

pictures). 
First  National. 
Metro. 
Goldwyn. 
Lithograph. 
Select. 
Fox. 
Mutual. 
World. 
Universal. 
Pathe. 
Triangle. 

These  great  companies  send  to  the  exchanges  from 
25  to  100  copies  of  a  picture  as  soon  as  it  is  made 
by  the  producer.  When  the  films  reach  an  exchange 
they  begin  to  circulate  immediately  and  are  in  daily 
or  occasional  circulation  until  worn  out.  It  is  usually 
impossible  for  an  exhibitor  handUng  the  pictures  of 
one  company  to  obtain  those  circulated  by  another. 

Cleveland  has  two  producing  companies  which  pic- 
ture news  events  and  travelogues  in  co-operation 
with  the  newspapers.  The  Argus  Company  features 
with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the  Superior 
Service  Company  with  the  Leader-News.  "  Camera  " 
of  1918,  the  year  book  or  digest  of  motion  picture 
industry  listed  1,565  film  productions  for  the  year  in 
the  United  States.  Besides  these  75  scenic  produc- 
tions were  made  and  6  series  of  cartoons. 

Many  of  the  films  we  see  in  the  neighborhood 
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theaters  are  placed  by  the  distributing  companies  in 
what  is  kno-^Ti  as  the  ''regular  service."  They  are 
used  daily  in  successive  motion  picture  theaters  in 
the  exchange  district  for  six  months,  nine  months  or 
a  year.  This  service  is  given  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
week  to  each  exhibitor.  It  is  called  the  daily  or 
weekly  program.  The  exhibitor  contracts  for  this 
moderately  priced  service  and  is  bound  to  take  what 
is  sent  him  with,  the  understanding  that  he  will  have 
what  is  called  a  ''balanced  program."  This  explains 
the  helplessness  of  many  exhibitors  in  the  smaller 
houses  to  furnish  the  particular  pictures  which  some 
of  their  patrons  may  desire.  These  men,  however,  can 
obtain  the  regular  ser\'ice  films  after  three  months. 
If  enough  patronage  is  given  a  small  theater,  these 
good  films  can  usually  be  obtained. 

Most  theaters  require  from  4,500  to  5,000  people 
as  a  clientele  from  which  to  draw  paying  audiences 
day  in  and  day  out.  When  the  proportion  is  one 
theater  to  8,000  people  better  films  are  shown.  There 
are  eleven  first  run  houses  in  Cleveland  which  get 
the  first  showing  of  films.  The  second  and  third 
run  houses  obtain  the  same  films  a  few  weeks  later 
at  a  much  lower  rental  rate. 

The  expenses  of  a  motion  picture  house  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  500  average  between  S300  to  S500 
per  week.  One  of  the  largest  picture  houses  spends 
nearly  S2,000  weekly  for  programs  and  advertising 
alone.  Film  rentals  vary  according  to  popularity 
and  age  of  the  picture  and  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  house.    A  large  theater  sometimes  spends  from 
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S2,000  to  S3,000  for  films:  the  average  is  $1,500. 
Practically,  any  theater  requires  2,000  weekly  admis- 
sions to  be  assured  of  a  reasonable  profit.  Rents  for 
moving  picture  houses  are  said  to  be  three  times 
greater  than  for  other  businesses  in  the  same  district. 
One  small  doTNTi  town  theater  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  less  than  300  pays  a  rental  of  $14,000  per  year. 

Advertising 
The  most  ob'V'ious  method  of  advertising  is  the  litho- 
graphed poster.  This  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
bill  board  presentation  of  the  marvels  of  a  melo- 
drama. Certain  striking  scenes  are  selected  from  the 
film  by  the  producer  and  are  hthographed.  These 
are  selected  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
they  indicate  in  some  measure  the  type  of  play  but 
because  of  their  ability  to  attract  attention.  For 
this  reason  they  are  generally  grossly  misleading. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  often  present  isolated  scenes 
which  represent  immorality  or  violence  which  can- 
not be  anj'thing  but  harmful  to  certain  elements  of 
the  public.  The  picture  showTi  opposite  indicates 
a  kind  of  advertising  showTi  in  another  city  which 
is  duphcated  nearly  every  week  in  Cleveland.  The 
statements  made  are  grossly  misleading.  Both  of  the 
plays  in  question  are  innocent  of  anything  harmful; 
in  fact  the  ''Auction  of  Souls"  is  a  fairly  accurate 
representation  of  Turkish  rule  in  Armenia  and  might 
not  be  out  of  place  in  a  religious  service.  The  greed 
of  the  motion  picture  producers  and  exhibitors  de- 
vised in  addition  to  a  suggestive  title,  posters  and 
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Lonned  by  "Photoplay  Magmi?}e' 

Harmless  films  are  often  the  victims  of  vicious  publicity. 


Loaned  by  "Photoplay  Mngazine" 

This  suggestive  p)oster  advertises  a  harmless  film. 


other  advertising  material  which  are  designed  to 
attract  only  the  morbid  and  sensual. 

The  better  theaters  are  depending  more  and  more 
upon  legitimate  pubhcity.  They  attract  the  pubhc 
primarily  by  their  Hghts,  attractive  lobbies,  programs 
and  newspaper  and  magazine  pubhcity.  Large 
posters  are  not  conspicuous,  being  largely  restricted 
to  the  lower  priced  dovm.  to^^m  theaters  and  to  several 
neighborhood  shows.  The  arc  light  displayed  before 
the  movie  is  to  this  generation  what  the  red  and 
green  drug  store  light  was  to  the  last. 

The  Buckeye  Poster  Rental  Company,  located  in 
the  Sloan  Building,  furnishes  most  of  the  advertis- 
ing matter  of  slides,  photographs  and  posters  to 
practically  all  of  the  motion  picture  houses  in  Cleve- 
land except  a  few  which  do  their  own  advertising 
exclusively  in  newspapers,  handbills,  and  electric 
Ughting.  This  company  gets  the  poster  as  ''raw 
material"  from  the  manufacturer  and  mounts  it, 
thus  making  the  advertising  matter  available  and 
usable  to  the  theater  manager  ^sithout  much  trouble 
to  him.  The  posters  are  of  three  sizes  and  sell  at 
8  cents  per  sheet.  The  slides  are  7  cents  per  slide 
and  photographs  vary  from  25  cents  to  75  cents, 
according  to  size.  The  small  neighborhood  theater 
averages  SI. 50  daih^  for  this  kind  of  advertising, 
whereas  some  do\^Ti-town  theaters,  which  advertise 
largely  for  transient  trade,  spend  from  S5.00  to  S8.00 
daily.  This  company,  another  company  in  Cincin- 
nati and  two  others  in  Detroit,  have  practically 
entire  control  of  this  industry  in  this  part  of  the 
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country.  The  business  is  only  two  years  old  and  is 
gro"«ing  very  rapidly  in  order  to  supply  the  adver- 
tising demands  of  the  hundreds  of  small  theaters  now 
in  existence  throughout  the  country.  More  than  half 
of  Cleveland's  123  theaters  use  the  daily  papers  as  a 
fonn  of  pubUcity.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  the 
advertising  space  is  very  great.  This  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  newspapers'  interest  in  the  moving 
picture  industry  is  a  most  vital  thing.  The  three 
Cleveland  daihes  maintain  motion  picture  depart- 
ments with  regularly  employed  editors  who  review 
films  which  are  to  be  shown.  In  addition  to  these, 
question  boxes,  illustrations  and  breezy  comments 
concerning  the  actors  furnish  a  sort  of  stimulant  to 
the  pubhc,  which  is  of  infinite  value  to  the  trade. 
There  are  numerous  motion  picture  magazines  now 
pubhshed  which  have  national  circulation.  Some  of 
these  rival  the  more  popular  magazines  in  circula- 
tion. Thousands  of  these  are  sold  in  Cleveland 
monthly. 

The  Survey  believes  that  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  poster  advertising  are  much  less  in  evidence 
than  a  few  years  ago.  As  has  been  indicated  the 
number  of  theaters  using  this  crudely  primitive  form 
of  attracting  the  pubhc,  is  smaller  than  ever  before. 
However,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  certain  theaters 
will  continue  to  use  it  for  a  long  time  to  come.  These 
theaters  constantly  offend  the  public  with  misrepre- 
sentation, vulgarit}'  and  ughness.  The  latter  cannot 
be  reached  legally  but  misrepresentation  and  im- 
morahtj'  are  proper  subjects  for  pohce  control.    A 
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rigid  censorship  should  be  maintained  over  these 
theaters  which  still  appeal  to  the  banal  and  vulgar, 
and  objectionable  advertising  should  be  effectu- 
ally banned  by  the  pohce.  Adequate  legal  sanction 
already  exists.  The  responsibility  rests  -^ith  the 
Pohce  Department. 

As  has  been  mentioned  the  pubhcity  part  of  the 
industry  is  becoming  largely  concentrated.  Co- 
operation \\ith  this  company  should  be  sought  by 
the  authorities. 

In  general,  the  newspaper  pubhcity  is  not  harmful. 
Much  of  it  is  commendable.  Often,  however,  objec- 
tional  features  creep  into  the  paid  advertising  matter. 
For  example  a  certain  house  advertised  during  the 
present  year  exhibitions  ''for  women  onlj-"  of  a  cer- 
tain film.  The  pubhcity  further  stated  that  "parts 
of  the  play  are  so  daringly  frank"  that  embarrass- 
ment might  result  in  a  mixed  audience.  The  film 
itself  was  not  "daringly  frank."  It  had  passed  the 
Board  of  Censors.  The  suggestive  advertising  was 
devised  purely  to  attract  patronage.  Newspapers 
which  have  banned  improper  advertising  of  other 
kinds  should  exercise  more  care  in  this  regard.  Such 
advertising  is  infinitely  more  harmful  than  quack 
medicine  pubhcity. 

The  Theaters 
The  attractiveness  of  a  theater  is  one  of  its  commer- 
cial assets.    What  constitutes  attractiveness  in  the 
opinion  of  the  prospective  audience  is  a  subject  on 
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which  the  proprietor  gambles.  If  his  theater  is  a 
made-over  store-room  or  shop  he  adds  a  stucco  front 
with  the  most  flamboj^ant  plaster  gilt  and  color 
ornamentation  that  he  and  his  builder  can  conjure 
up.  The  finished  product  is  a  complex  of  memories 
of  circus  wagons,  burlesque  shows,  Coney  Island  and 
bad  dreams.  This  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of 
gayety.  This  was  once  the  typical  architecture  of 
the  motion  picture  theater,  but  it  is  now  character- 
istic only  of  the  neighborhood  houses.  The  best  of 
the  down-to\sTi  theaters  now  have  no  architectural 
exterior  features  whatever  except  the  entrance  and 
a  very  deep  lobby. 

Cleveland  has  few  alleys  and  the  typical  lot  is 
often  300  or  400  feet  deep.  This  makes  very  profit- 
able the  motion  picture  theater  with  a  compara- 
tively narrow  but  deep  lobby  running  back  from 
the  street  front  to  the  interior  lots  where  the  body 
of  the  theater  can  spread  itself  laterally  over  much 
cheaper  ground  space.  The  attractiveness  of  the 
bright  comfortable  lobby  is  a  commercial  asset 
which  bears  interest  on  the  investment. 

The  Quality  of  the  Program 

As  has  been  explained  above,  the  kinds  of  pictures 
shown  depends,  in  so  far  as  the  small  exhibitor  is 
concerned,  upon  the  will  of  the  distributor.  The  dis- 
tributor uses  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  proper 
balance  of  the  program  and  on  account  of  his  long 
experience  he,  usually,  very  accurately  gauges  the 
taste  of  the  people  who  attend.    A  theater  manager, 
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to  be  successful  at  all,  must  be  exceptionally  alert 
to  sense  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  his  audiences. 
His  first  and  last  consideration  must  be  the  reaction 
of  his  patrons.  He  finds  that  a  balanced  program 
consisting  of  drama,  comedy  and  news-events,  with 
occasional  travelogues  and  industrials  meets  the 
tastes  of  most  audiences,  but  the  type  of  drama 
shown  differs  very  widely.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
better  theaters  in  Cleveland  go  beyond  the  demands 
of  their  audiences  in  showing  educational  features. 
It  is  quite  common  to  hear  comments  hke  the  fol- 
lowing, from  patrons  when  educational  films  are 
shown:  ''This  is  part  of  the  show  I  don't  like,"  or 
rather  bored  sighs  or  restless  shifting  about. 

The  music  varies  from  the  player-piano  to  a 
twenty-piece  orchestra.  In  a  few  of  the  better 
theaters,  music  is  adapted  to  the  film. 

The  pleasure  seeker  is  attracted  to  the  picture 
house  for  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening.  This  pleasure  is  supplemented  by  visits 
to  nearb}^  soda  fountains,  dance  halls,  etc.  The  boy 
and  girl  group  is  not  conspicuous  at  the  moving 
picture  shows.  They  prefer  the  dance  halls  or  skating 
rinks.  A  large  number  of  children  can  be  found  at 
the  seven  o'clock  shows.  Interesting  developments 
are  connected  with  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
management  to  get  the  children  out  before  the  nine 
o'clock  show,  so  that  the  seats  may  be  available  for 
the  older  patrons.  One  manager  throws  moral  ex- 
hortations on  the  screen  between  the  shows,  "early 
to  bed  and  early  to  rise,"  etc.     Another  urges  the 
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rigors  of  the  curfew  law  and  the  helpful  neighbor- 
hood policeman  arrives  at  the  critical  moment  to 
point  the  moral.  But  one  really  successful  manager 
— a  woman — distributed  ''all-day  suckers"  at  the 
exit,  for  five  minutes,  before  9 :00  P.  M. 

Why  People  Go 
It  is  not  easy  to  generalize  concerning  this  most  im- 
portant question.  A  very  interesting  inquiry  was 
made  some  time  ago  by  a  company  interested  in  a 
certain  fine  down  town  theater.  A  large  number  of 
people  were  asked  to  set  forth  their  ideas  as  to  what 
they  considered  good  moving  pictures.  From  these 
replies  some  reasons  could  be  gathered  as  to  why 
these  people  and  their  families  go  to  moving  picture 
theaters.  It  is  quite  evident  that  most  people  go 
merely  to  kill  time.  Cleveland's  dinner  hour  is  six 
o'clock.  After  the  family  meal  is  over  everyone  can 
be  at  the  neighborhood  theater  shortly  after  seven 
o'clock.  Such  a  family  group  gets  into  the  habit  of 
going  to  a  certain  theater,  generally  the  nearest  one. 
If  it  is  decided  that  a  down  town  show  is  worth  the 
additional  expense  and  time,  the  occa.sion  is  entirely 
different;  the  younger  children  will  be  left  behind 
and  the  group  which  goes  will  demand  a  different 
sort  of  entertainment — not  merely  the  same  film  a 
week  earUer.  This  attitude  of  mind  explains  not 
only  the  growth  and  popularity  of  the  neighborhood 
recreation  center  but  the  changed  type  of  entertain- 
ment in  down  town  motion  picture  theaters. 

Some  people  go  to  the  mo\4ng  pictures  for  excite- 
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ment,  some  for  relaxation.  A  very  great  many  go 
''to  be  with  people"  and  a  few  go  to  get  away  from 
people — for  solitude  and  quiet.  Some  of  the  theaters 
along  East  9th  Street  are  practically  full  of  men 
throughout  the  day,  ^^ith  vety  few  women  and  hardly  a 
child.  The  men  stay  through  half  of  the  performance 
or  all  of  it,  sometimes  for  a  longer  time.  A  few  fall 
asleep.  These  patrons  are  resting  or  filling  in  time 
between  appointments  or  errands  or  they  have  come 
in  out  of  the  weather.  A  lawyer  writes  that  he  goes 
to  a  certain  moving  picture  show,  where  the  chairs 
are  comfortable  and  the  Ught  is  satisfactory,  in  order 
to  clear  his  mind  before  he  takes  up  a  new  case.  To 
him  the  content  of  the  picture  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. He  writes,  ''I  hardly  know  what  is  on  the 
screen.  I  certainly  do  not  care.  It  acts  as  a  sort  of 
vacuum  cleaner  for  my  mind.  I  use  it  for  the  same 
purpose  that  many  people  use  detective  stories." 

The  people  who  are  interested  in  motion  pictures 
as  a  form  of  art  are,  as  yet,  exceptional,  but  it  is 
quite  probable  that  their  number  is  increasing. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  certain  star  actors  are 
more  numerous.  The  devotee  of  WilUam  S.  Hart  or 
Douglas  Fairbanks  would  probably  cross  the  city 
to  see  his  hero  in  a  new  role. 

The  neighborhood  theaters  sometimes  serve  as 
neighborhood  social  centers.  Certain  groups  meet 
there  on  fixed  nights.  A  group  of  boys  or  girls, 
for  example,  go  to  the  Thursday  or  Saturday  night 
show  and  afterwards   to  a  neighborhood  caf^  for 
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It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  location  of  a 
theater,  rather  than  the  show  which  is  exhibited, 
largely  determines  the  character  of  the  patronage. 
For  example,  a  certain  fine  theater  showing  first 
class  films,  is  located  a  few  doors  from  another 
theater  of  the  same  kind  but  aromid  the  corner  and 
on  another  street.  It  might  be  expected  that  the 
two  shows  would  attract  the  same  type  of  patrons. 
On  the  contrary,  the  crowd  in  one  differs  in  a  very 
marked  degree  from  the  other.  Eventually  such  a 
theater  will  have  to  produce  a  lower  grade  of  films 
or  cease  to  exist.  Few  people  travel  far  to  see  an 
ordinary  moving  picture  exhibition. 

Legal  Control 
A  vast  amount  of  legislation  is  in  existence,  which 
regulates  the  physical  conditions  under  which  a  mo- 
tion picture  exhibition  can  be  given.  First  should 
be  mentioned  the  federal  tax,  both  upon  admissions 
and  upon  the  theater  itself.  This  is  merely  a  tax 
and  does  not  imply  any  form  of  regulation.  The 
state  code  defines  the  physical  conditions  for  the 
protection  of  patrons.  This  state  code  is  enforced 
by  a  city  ordinance  which  deals  with  light,  ventila- 
tion, fire  protection,  width  of  aisles,  size  of  exits, 
operation  of  machines,  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  fireproof  booths,  the  age  of  operators,  etc. 
Owners  of  the  theaters  are  made  responsible  for 
obedience  to  these  laws.  The  Survey  is  convinced 
that  for  the  most  part  these  laws  and  regulations  are 
obeyed.     Managers  not  only  conform  to  the  letter 
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of  the  law  but  in  most  cases  go  far  beyond  the  legal 
requirements.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  there  has 
been  less  loss  of  life  in  motion  picture  theaters  in 
Cleveland,  during  the  last  ten  years,  than  in  other 
public  buildings.  Great  difficulty  is  met  in  regulat- 
ing ventilation  and  Hght.  A  ventilating  system  which 
would  completely  change  the  air  in  a  theater  the 
number  of  times  per  hour  required  by  law  would, 
according  to  a  manager,  ruin  his  business,  since  so 
many  people  are  ready  to  complain  of  draughts. 

The  Survey  has  found  the  ventilation  very  unsatis- 
factory in  a  large  number  of  the  small  neighborhood 
theaters  which  seldom  have  modern  ventilating 
apparatus.  It  is  agreed  by  Ughting  authorities  that 
the  best  method  of  lighting  a  motion  picture  house  is 
by  diffused  light  which  permits  reading  the  program 
and  insures  fairly  satisfactory  decorum,  without 
injury  to  the  light  effects  on  the  screen.  Phj^sical 
comforts  and  conveniences  not  required  by  law  are 
to  be  found  only  in  the  better  theaters.  Fortunately 
the  number  of  these  is  increasing  all  the  time. 

Licenses  are  required;  a  state  Hcense,  which  is 
given  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  and  a  city 
license,  which  is  free.  Very  Uttle  attempt  is  made  to 
use  these  licenses  for  the  purpose  of  regulation.  They 
are  generally  given  to  anyone  who  makes  applica- 
tion and  presents  the  required  fee. 

Censorship 
In  1910  the  motion  picture  exhibitors   cooperated 
with  the  mayor  in  bringing  about  a  form  of  municipal 
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censorship.  A  censor  or  inspector  was  appointed  by 
the  mayor  and  paid  by  the  industry.  This  form  of 
regulation  was  adopted  in  several  cities  but  in  a  little 
more  than  a  year's  experience,  it  was  found  very 
unsatisfactor}\  At  this  time  a  large  number  of  those 
connected  with  the  industry  were  ready  to  invite 
state  censorship  and  in  April,  1913,  the  Ohio  General 
Assembly  enacted  a  law  establishing  the  Ohio  Board 
of  Censors. 

The  Ohio  Board  of  Censors  operates  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion. The  Board  consists  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  Industrial  Commission  and  approved  by  the 
Governor.  The  law  providing  for  this  Board  re- 
quires that  the  films  exhibited  in  the  State  must 
first  be  passed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Censorship. 
A  penalty  is  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  a  film 
that  has  not  been  approved.  In  1915  a  bill,  known 
as  the  Besaw  Act,  was  introduced  and  passed,  making 
the  original  law  more  workable  and  effective  and 
correcting  violations  by  making  exchanges  directly 
responsible. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Censorship  has  offices  in 
Columbus.  There  are  three  members  appointed  for 
three  years.   The  annual  salary  of  each  is  S2,000.00. 

Members  of  the  Board  are  now  required  by  the 
pressure  of  business  to  give  practically  their  full  time 
to  the  work.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1919,  the  Ohio  Board  of  Censors  passed  upon  26,333 
reels  of  film  representing  10,333  subjects.  Of  these 
23,319  were  approved  without  eliminations,  2,791 
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were  approved  with  partial  eliminations,  while  123 
were  rejected.  The  fees  which  are  charged  producers 
for  the  work  of  censorship  brought  into  the  State 
Treasury  $26,513  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  while 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Board  were  approxi- 
mately $20,000.  In  the  last  few  years  the  receipts 
from  this  source  have  exceeded  the  expenditures  of 
the  Board  by  an  average  of  $10,000  annually. 

The  records  of  the  Board  indicate  that  since  its 
establishment,  4.8  per  cent  of  the  films  censored  have 
been  entirely  rejected,  while  eliminations  have  been 
made  in  26.71  per  cent.  This  indicates  that  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  films  produced  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Censors,  partially  or 
wholly  objectionable.  Most  eliminations  are  made 
in  sub-titles,  while  comedies  are  most  frequently 
subjected  to  changes. 

The  Board  is  greatly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
sufficient  funds  to  employ  inspectors  to  see  that  the 
eUminations  ordered  have  actually  been  made  in  the 
pictures.  It  has  not  been  necessarj^,  however,  for 
many  prosecutions,  since  the  producers  have  co- 
operated with  the  Board  in  carrying  out  their  orders. 


The  Experience  of  Ohio  with  Censorship 
For  more  than  ten  years  a  fierce  controversy  has  been 
carried  on  concerning  the  merits  of  compulsory  legal 
censorship.  Without  any  attempt  to  evaluate  here 
the  arguments  advanced  in  this  controversy,  it  seems 
to  be  an  appropriate  time  to  examine  the  main  ob- 
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jections  to  censorship,  in  the  light  of  five  years'  ex- 
perience of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Censors. 

One  of  the  favorite  objections  to  censorship  is  that 
it  is  Ukely  to  become  an  instrument  for  the  attain- 
ment of  poHtical  purposes;  that  it  will  be  used  to 
suppress  that  freedom  of  expression  so  necessary  to 
democratic  government.  The  experience  of  Ohio  has 
not  indicated  that  this  has  taken  place.  Another 
argument  which  deserves  more  consideration  is  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  small  group  of  individuals  to 
determine  a  standard  of  morality  which  Tvill  be  ade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  a  vast  number  of  people 
and  which  will  in  no  sense  represent  the  weight  of 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  certain 
exhibitions.  The  patrons  of  moving  picture  shows 
are  of  all  ages,  all  economic  conditions  and  all  na- 
tionalities. A  board  of  three  members  is  likely  to 
attempt  to  enforce  certain  ideas  of  what  is  proper, 
which  represent  'only  the  caprice  of  a  small  minor- 
ity. Such  a  possibility  of  course  is  repugnant  to 
every  person  who  in  any  sense  values  his  liberty  to 
decide  for  himself  what  he  should  do  and  see.  In  this 
respect  the  present  Board  of  Censors  has  maintained 
a  very  reasonable  attitude.  As  is  shown  above,  the 
number  of  films  entirely  rejected  is  less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  those  which  were  reviewed,  while 
the  eliminations  which  were  ordered  were  very  small 
compared  with  the  total  amount  of  films  reviewed. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  ehminations  indicates 
that  the  Board  of  Censors  has  only  attempted  to 
eliminate  the  grossest  violations  of  what  is  com- 
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monly  regarded  as  public  property.  Wherever  a 
doubt  has  existed  it  has  been  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  producer.  A  great  controversy  has  of  course 
arisen  concerning  certain  decisions  of  the  Board,  such 
as  their  refusal  to  allow  the  '''Birth  of  a  Nation"  to  be 
shoTVTi  and  their  rejection  of  the  Willard-Dempsey 
fight  films.  These  two  cases  represent  an  applica- 
tion of  widely  different  policies.  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation"  was  undoubtedly  a  gross  misrepresentation 
of  historic  facts  and  unquestionably  was  the  dis- 
torted view  of  a  fierce  partisan  on  the  race  question. 
In  fact,  the  film  was  a  great  insult  to  a  whole  race. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the  Board  in  re- 
jecting the  Willard-Dempsey  fight  pictures  was  based 
upon  an  entirely  different  conception  of  public  wel- 
fare. The  newspapers  were  permitted  to  go  into  all 
of  the  somewhat  revolting  details  of  this  fight.  The 
fight  itself  was  not  prohibited  and  j^et  the  pictures 
were  prohibited  from  being  displayed.  The  argu- 
ment advanced  was  that  the  pictures  represented 
brutal  exhibition,  and  yet,  in  the  same  week  when 
these  pictures  were  rejected,  a  film  was  being  sho^n 
which  included  a  scene  in  which  one  man  was  knocked 
do"v\Ti  in  a  physical  combat  five  times — exactly  the 
number  of  times  which  Champion  Willard  fell  during 
the  first  round, — the  only  difference  being  that  Mr. 
Willard  was  much  better  prepared  for  this  indignity 
than  the  actor  in  the  approved  drama. 

This  comment  should  by  no  means  be  interpreted 
as  an  endorsement  of  prize  fights.  Such  an  exhibition 
as  the  Dempsey-Willard  fight  accompanied  by  enor- 
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mous  publicity  and  rousing  public  interest  to  a  most 
extraordinary  degree  can  have  little  but  a  destruc- 
tive and  unwholesome  influence  upon  public  morale. 
The  illustration  is  used  here  to  indicate  that  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Censors  cannot  have  very  clear  standards 
of  what  constitutes  objectionable  material  when  it  per- 
mits practically  the  same  thing  in  one  picture  which 
it  rejects  in  another. 

One  great  danger  in  censorship  is  that  while  it 
begins  with  the  elimination  of  certain  types  of  ex- 
hibits, it  may  end  with  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
type  of  picture  shoTvn.  It  would  be  conceivable  for 
a  Board  of  Censors  to  become  such  a  positive  force 
that  the  producers  themselves  would  be  influenced 
to  produce  the  kind  of  pictures  which  this  Board 
would  prefer.  In  other  words,  censorship  begins  with 
a  merely  negative  purpose  and  becomes  an  actual 
constructive  force.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Survey  this 
is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that  Americans  should  not 
tolerate  and  the  moment  that  any  board  of  censors 
makes  such  an  attempt,  it  should  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely. A  board  of  censors  should  not  attempt  to  go 
beyond  the  eUmination  of  the  unquestionably  ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  films.  These  objection- 
able features  should  extend  only  to  matters  of  public 
morality  and  should  not  in  any  sense  deal  ^ith  any 
pohtical  questions  whatsoever.  Only  in  this  small 
negative  way  can  censorship  actually  contribute  any- 
thing to  the  development  of  the  motion  picture  as  a 
form  of  recreation. 

At  the  present  time  the  members  of  the  Ohio  Board 
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of  Censors  are  required  to  give  almost  full  time  to 
their  work.  The  Board  has  no  staff  of  inspectors  who 
can  assist  in  the  great  task  of  seeing  all  of  the  films 
which  are  sent  into  the  state.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  the  salary  paid  to  members  of  the  Board  is 
S2,000  per  year.  It  should  be  frankly  recognized  that 
this  Board,  which  is  called  upon  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  from  improper  exhibitions  and  to 
determine  what  pictures  shall  be  shown  in  the  1,000 
theaters  of  the  State,  is  paid  a  salary  which  compares 
as  follows  T\ith  various  kinds  of  workers  in  the  in- 
dustry itself : 

Manager  of  group  of  houses $10,000 

TjT)ical  manager  of  single  house 3.200 

Machine  operator 2,0S0 

Musicians 1,900 

Members  of  Ohio  Board  of  Censors 2,000 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  musicians  in  the 
moving  picture  houses  in  Cleveland  recently  went  on 
a  strike  as  a  protest  against  a  salary  which  is  already 
equal  to  that  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Censors. 

To  summarize  the  conclusions  of  the  Surv^ey  con- 
cerning censorship  in  Ohio: 

1.  The  Board  of  Censors  has  wisely  Umited  itself 
to  pass  upon  purely  moral  questions. 

2.  Its  decisions  have  been  based  upon  the  most 
general  consideration  of  propriety.  It  has  wisely 
refused  to  reflect  any  narrow  class  standard  of 
moraUty. 

3.  Any  Board  of  Censorship  must  fail  to  touch 
the  problem  of  keeping  from  children  fihns  which, 
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however  wholesome  for  adults,  are  not  proper  for 
children. 

4.  The  Ohio  Board  of  Censors  is  greatly  limited 
by  the  salaries  paid.  As  has  been  indicated  the  State 
of  Ohio  must  have  its  Board  of  Censors  draw  either 
from  its  leisure  class  or  from  those  who  can  be  at- 
tracted by  such  a  sala^}^  Ohio  is  certainly  not  pay- 
ing for  expert  semce  on  the  Board  of  Censors. 

Trade  Control 
The  largest  association  of  moving  picture  exhibitors 
in  this  City  is  the  Cleveland  Motion  Picture  Ex- 
hibitors' Association.  The  membership  of  this  Asso- 
ciation includes  95  per  cent  of  the  theater  managers 
of  the  City.  The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  im- 
plied in  the  slogan  which  it  has  adopted  ''an  injury 
to  one  is  the  concern  of  all."  It  seeks,  through  common 
action,  the  economic  well-being  of  each  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  attempts  through  distributing  the  trade 
among  a  number  of  producing  companies,  to  maintain 
among  the  producing  companies  as  much  competition 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  exhibitors  may  keep  the 
rental  cost  of  films  as  low  as  possible.  Not  only  does 
it  operate  as  a  means  of  protection  against  the  pro- 
ducers but  it  seeks,  through  cooperation,  to  standard- 
ize wages  of  employees,  including  musicians  and  oper- 
ators particularly.  The  latter  are  organized  into 
strong  unions  and  the  Exhibitors'  Association  is  one 
of  the  means  of  protecting  the  individual  employer 
from  the  trade  unions  within  the  industry. 

This  organization  of  exhibitors  has  incidental  bene- 
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fits,  such  as  the  distribution  of  ''tips"  concerning 
films  which  are  shown  in  the  larger  houses.  The 
small  exhibitor  is  very  anxious  to  secure  information 
concerning  the  popularity  of  certain  films  and  is  not 
always  wilHng  to  accept  the  more  or  less  selfishly 
interested  judgment  of  the  producer.  During  the 
War  the  Cleveland  Motion  Picture  Exhibitors' 
Association  cooperated  with  the  Government  in 
securing  the  consent  of  all  exhibitors  to  allow  patri- 
otic films  and  slides  to  be  shown  and  in  one  or  two 
civic  affairs  the  exhibitors  have  rendered  valuable 
aid  in  giving  publicity  to  certain  questions,  such  as 
the  special  election  for  the  financial  rehef  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  While  the  Association  has  not  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  securing  or  preventing  legislation, 
it  has  not  been  entirely  indifferent  as  to  the  measures 
which  have  been  presented  in  the  City  Council. 

The  Surv^ey  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  an  Associa- 
tion can  become  an  unexampled  force  for  the  public 
control  of  motion  pictures.  It  could  insist  upon  its 
members  maintaining  certain  standards  in  connec- 
tion with  exhibits.  It  could  discourage  the  produc- 
tion of  undesirable  films  by  excluding  them  from  the 
theaters  represented  in  the  Association.  It  could  co- 
operate on  a  much  larger  scale  with  pubHc  recrea- 
tional agencies  in  making  the  neighborhood  motion 
picture  theater  a  more  substantial  contribution  to  the 
recreational  life  of  the  community.  It  must  be 
frankly  stated  that  the  Association  has  done  very 
little  in  regard  to  these  needs.  By  limiting  itself  to  a 
purely  self  protective  organization  in  matters  only 
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of  economic  concern,  it  has  failed  to  become  the  force 
for  betterment  that  such  a  trade  organization  as  the 
Cleveland  Billiard  Association  has  become.  At  the 
present  time,  the  city  lacks  just  this  sort  of  trade 
control  in  the  motion  picture  field  that  has  already 
been  of  considerable  value  in  connection  with  the 
regulation  of  billiard  halls. 

The  trade  unions  of  operators  and  musicians  have, 
like  the  exhibitors,  limited  themselves  to  the  purely 
economic  aspects  of  their  industry. 

National  Board  of  Review 

The  most  important  national  organization  which  is 
concerned  with  motion  pictures,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  pubUc,  is  the  National  Board  of  Review.  It  is 
composed  of  over  300  volunteer  workers.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pictures  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  are  reviewed  by  this 
Board.  It  is  always  freely  consulted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  both  scenarios  and  films  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  production  involving  a  large  outlay  of  money 
is  made  without  previous  consultation  with  members 
of  the  National  Board  of  Re\dew.  It  has  set,  though, 
flexible  standards,  which  are  appreciated  by  all  con- 
cerned. It  makes  recommendations  for  eUminations 
on  the  original  film.  The  charge  is  made  against  the 
National  Board  that  it  is  too  susceptible  to  influences 
•vsithin  the  industry  itself.  This  of  course  is  a  charge 
which,  although  serious,  is  verj-  difl&cult  to  prove. 
It  must  be  said  that  the  National  Board  of  Review 
suffers  from  the  hmitations  that  any  volunteer  board 
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experiences.  Unmeasured  benefit  must  come,  how- 
ever, from  the  close  relations  which  it  maintains  ^dth 
producers;  and  the  constructive  work,  which  this  or- 
ganization has  done  in  educating  pubhc  opinion  con- 
cerning better  standards  in  motion  pictures,  has  been 
very  great.  It  is  actively  opposed  to  all  legal  censor- 
ship, both  national  and  state. 

The  Ci^^c  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  through  its  affiliation  Tsith  ^'Bet- 
ter Film  Committee"  of  the  National  Board  of  Re- 
view, has  given  valuable  aid  to  the  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain better  films  for  Cleveland.  It  has  made  experi- 
ments "wath  selected  programs  for  children's  matinee, 
*' family  night"  programs,  etc.  and  has  cooperated 
\\dth  motion  picture  managers  in  the  preparation  of 
programs.  Aid  in  the  selection  of  programs  has  not 
alwaj'S  been  successful,  but  the  good  will  engendered 
by  such  efforts  is  of  great  value  to  exhibitors,  and 
managers  who  have  cooperated  in  such  endeavors 
have  realized  that  favorable  pubhc  opinion  or  good 
will  are  useful  assets. 

Social  Control 
By  "social  control"  we  usually  designate  that  regu- 
lation which  takes  place  through  the  operation  of  an 
enlightened  pubhc  opinion.  No  practice  or  institu- 
tion can  prosper  long  which  is  repugnant  to  that 
standard  of  propriety  which  is  held  by  most  of  the 
people.  Here  and  there  aberrations  from  the  normal 
standard  may  maintain  a  somewhat  uncertain  exist- 
ence upon  the  profits  of  abnormal   tastes.    These 
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latter  are  and  should  be  subject  to  police  control,  but 
after  all,  the  things  shoT^Ti  to  the  majority  of  normal 
people  vdW  approximate  what  the  majority  of  normal 
people  want.  Managers  are  successful  only  in  so  far 
as  they  sense  the  "v\ishes  of  the  patrons. 

No  one  who  studies  the  motion  picture  theaters  of 
Cleveland  can  fail  to  see  that  the  action  of  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  is  constantly  raising  the  standard 
of  pictures  exhibited.  As  large  houses  replace  many 
small  ones,  exhibitors  are  compelled  to  make  their 
programs  attractive  to  a  wider  group.  The  influence 
of  small  specialized  tastes  becomes  less  and  less  po- 
tent. The  program  must  appeal  to  universal  interest. 
And  when  that  form  of  entertainment  is  given  which 
has  universal  appeal  true  art  is  really  served.  For 
the  play  with  the  most  general  appeal  is  after  all  the 
one  which  has  the  most  permanent  value. 

There  are  probably  no  more  than  two  or  three  of 
Cleveland's  motion  picture  theaters  where  an  ob- 
jectionable film  would  not  actually  visit  economic 
hardship  upon  the  exhibitor. 

There  are  however  limitations  to  the  action  of 
social  control.  Theaters  located  in  some  parts  of  the 
city  may  be  controlled  by  a  clientele  which  has  very 
low  conceptions  of  propriety.  This  is  true  of  at  least 
three  down  town  theaters.  There  must  be  something 
to  supplement  social  control  in  such  instances.  And, 
moreover,  precautions  must  be  taken  to  protect 
children  from  such  injury.  A  wise  use  of  censorship 
coupled  Tsith  strict  pro\4sions  for  enforcement  can 
correct  both  of  these  short-comings  of  social  control. 
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We  have  already  considered  the  limitations  of  cen- 
sorship. We  can  be  expected  only  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  those  violations  of  normal  standards  of  pro- 
priety which  are  most  ob\dous.  The  moment  censor- 
ship becomes  either  too  far  in  advance  of  the  average 
standard  of  morahty  or  seeks  constructively  to  de- 
termine what  shall  be  sho\Mi,  it  is,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  pubhc,  objectionable  and  unpopular. 
In  Ohio  this  will  react  against  the  political  party  in 
power  and  hence  will  be  studiously  avoided  by  the 
poUtical  powers  in  control.  Our  fear  of  ''pohtics"  in 
this  sense  is  a  fear  of  the  best  protection  the  pubhc 
has.  The  pohtician  and  the  picture  producer  both 
fear  and  respect  the  public  and  are  probabl}^  better 
able  to  sense  public  demands  than  most  reformers. 
In  being  merely  a  mild  corrective,  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Censors  has  been  of  a  real  service  to  the  State. 

With  a  mild  state  censorship,  rigid  regulations  con- 
cerning the  physical  conditions  in  theaters,  such 
as  fire  protection,  etc.,  the  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  concerning  advertising,  and  the  protection  of  the 
small  percentage  of  children  who  go,  we  may,  at  pres- 
ent, leave  the  regulation  of  motion  picture  exhibi- 
tions to  "social  control."  That  is,  we  need  not  be 
overzealous  to  "fix"  ever3'thing  by  legal  regulation 
into  permanent  and  inelastic  forms. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  volun- 
tary cooperation  between  motion  picture  managers 
and  community  organizations  can  be  a  real  agency  for 
the  improvement  of  motion  pictures.  A  neighbor- 
hood club,    for  example,  can  cooperate    with  the 
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neighborhood  motion  picture  manager  in  bringing  the 
kinds  of  fihns  which  are  wholesome  and  enhghtening. 
Children's  programs  can  be  arranged  and  the  man- 
ager can  be  upheld  in  his  desire  to  exclude  children 
from  exhibitions  which  are  suitable  only  for  adults. 
A  quickening  of  communitj-  life  with  a  more  general 
recognition  of  the  desire  of  the  manager  to  give  what 
the  people  want  can  go  far  in  the  direction  of  makmg 
the  motion  picture  a  greater  recreational  factor  in 
ever>^  neighborhood. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 
1.  In  many  ways  the  motion  picture  industry  in 
Cleveland  is  impro\ing  every  year.  The  number  of 
houses  is  decreasing  w^hile  the  new  ones  are  con- 
stantly growing  better  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
architecture  and  the  type  of  entertainment  given. 
Pubhc  taste  demands  clean  motion  pictures  and  the 
exhibitors  are  to  a  reasonable  degree  meeting  what 
the  public  demands.  The  Surv^ey  finds  no  need  for 
extensive  reforms  in  the  motion  picture  field. 

2.  The  Survey  has  found  that  most  of  the  theaters 
are  obeying  the  laws  concerning  the  requirements  for 
safety  devices.  In  the  matter  of  ventilation  much 
is  still  to  be  desired.  Most  of  the  small  theaters 
have  none  of  the  modern  means  of  ventilating  with- 
out inconvenience  to  patrons. 

3.  At  present  hcenses  are  issued  by  those  authori- 
ties who  are  concerned  only  with  the  building.  No 
pubhc  ofl&cial  except  the  pohce  is  vested  with  any 
responsibility  concerning  the  exhibition  itself.     City 
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licenses  for  motion  picture  exhibitors  should  be 
granted  by  that  branch  of  the  city  government  which 
is  direct!}'  concerned  with  recreation.  The  details  of 
this  Ucensing  authority  will  be  described  in  the  Sum- 
mary Volume  of  this  Survey.  Compliance  with  the 
building  regulations  could  be  insured  bj-  cooperation 
between  the  Recreation  and  the  Building  divisions  of 
the  City  government. 

4.  The  Ohio  Board  of  Censors  has  a  legitimate 
function  and  has  amph'  justified  its  creation.  It-s 
function  is  purely  negative,  however,  and  should  end 
with  the  elimination  of  morally  objectionable  mate- 
rial from  films.  The  organization  of  the  Ohio  Board 
of  Censors  should  be  strengthened  by  provision  both 
for  assistants  to  aid  the  members  of  the  Board  in  see- 
ing all  of  the  films  and  for  proper  inspection  through- 
out the  State  to  ensure  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Board. 

5.  One  of  the  great  needs  is  a  variation  of  the  cen- 
sorship to  permit  the  exhibition  of  pictures  which 
while  not  objectionable  for  audiences  of  adults  should 
not  be  shown  to  children.  This  could  be  accom- 
pUshed  by  a  designation  by  the  Board  of  Censors  that 
certain  films  shoidd  not  be  shown  to  unaccompanied 
children.  This  could  be  enforced  by  a  law  providing 
for  a  suitable  penalty  to  enforce  responsibility  upon 
exhibitors.  The  enforcement  of  this  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  Division  of  Recreation. 

6.  At  the  present  time  a  great  deal  of  misleading 
advertising  is  practiced  by  certain  motion  picture 
theaters.    This  is  adequatelj-  covered  by  a  city  ordi- 
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nance  now  in  force.     The  Division  of  Recreation 
through  its  inspectors  should  control  this  situation. 

7.  Churches,  Settlements  and  Community  Centers 
should  provide  more  entertainment  through  motion 
pictures  than  they  are  now  doing.  As  is  pointed  out 
elsewhere  in  this  Survey  certain  kinds  of  recreation 
requiring  trained  leadership  cannot  well  be  carried  on 
by  some  churches  and  settlements.  The  exhibition  of 
motion  pictures  is  not  limited  in  this  way  and  should 
offer  a  very  marked  opportunity  to  those  churches 
and  schools  which  seek  to  fill  the  important  function 
of  a  recreation  center. 

8.  Perhaps  the  greatest  force  for  the  betterment 
of  commercialized  recreation  are  the  associations 
formed  by  those  interested  in  a  definite  kind  of  rec- 
reation. This  has  been  very  true  of  the  Cleveland 
Billiards  Association.  The  trade  association  of  Cleve- 
land motion  picture  exhibitors  has  not  been  the  force 
that  it  could  be  in  promoting  the  betterment  of  the 
whole  industry.  Those  who  are  interested  in  this 
association  should  recognize  the  great  opportunity  to 
raise  standards  and  thus  win  more  universal  sup- 
port for  their  efforts. 

9.  Neighborhood  clubs  and  other  civic  agencies 
have  a  great  opportunity  in  the  possibility  of  co- 
operation ^^^th  neighborhood  theater  managers.  Any 
far  sighted  exhibitor  will  see  the  value  of  such  co- 
operation. Through  arrangements  of  this  sort  spe- 
cial programs  can  be  shown,  children's  afternoon 
performances  can  be  promoted  and  showing  of  high 
class  educational  films  can  be  given  for  audiences 
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gathered  not  only  through  the  efforts  of  the  manager 
himself  but  the  cooperation  of  clubs  and  societies. 

10.  In  conclusion  it  should  be  repeated  that  the 
great  and  ultimate  responsibility  in  regard  to  the 
kinds  of  pictures  shown  to  children  rests  upon  par- 
ents themselves.  The  mo\4ng  picture  is  not  entirely 
unlike  the  magazine,  newspaper  or  book.  Parents 
who  allow  their  children  to  see  motion  picture  exhibi- 
tions ^\ithout  first  knowing  what  is  being  sho^Ti  can- 
not complain  if  the  state  has  failed  to  protect  the 
youthful  attendants  from  unwholesome  exhibitions. 
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CHAPTER  III 
BILLIARD  ROOMS  AND  BOWLING  ALLEYS 

POOL  AND  BILLIARD  ROOMS 

Number,  Size  and  Distribution 

We  shall  include  under  the  heading  ''Pool  and  Bil- 
Uard  Rooms"  all  places  where  pool  and  billiard  tables 
are  kept  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  A  tendency 
has  become  quite  marked  to  eliminate  the  name 
"pool"  entirely  and  to  substitute  "pocket  billiards" 
in  describing  the  game,  which  involves  the  use  of  a 
table  with  pockets.  The  better  proprietors  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  eliminate  the  name  "pool 
room"  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  term  "bilHard 
room."  This  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  bad  name 
which  the  undesirable  rooms  have  given  to  the  whole 
sport,  and  also  because  of  the  connotation  of  gam- 
bling which  the  term  "pool  room"  implies.  In  this 
chapter  we  shall,  therefore,  use  the  term  "billiard 
room"  to  designate  all  rooms  where  pool  or  billiards 
is  played,  and  the  term  "pool"  to  indicate  the  game 
which  is  played  on  a  table  with  pockets. 

In  July  1919,  there  were  443  Hcensed  pool  and  bil- 
Hard  rooms  in  Cleveland.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  of  these,  379  or  85  per  cent  were  small 
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places  with  five  tables  or  less.  The  following  enume- 
ration indicates  the  number  of  rooms  according  to 
the  number  of  tables: 

BUliard  rooms  with  1  table 57 

"     2  tables 120 

"     Stables 94 

"     4  tables 75 

"     Stables 33 

"           "         "     more  than  5  tables 64 

Total 443 

Of  the  above,  394  are  purely  commercial  while  49 
are  maintained  by  private  clubs. 

The  map  indicates  the  distribution  of  pool  and 
billiard  rooms  throughout  the  city.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  rooms  are  most  numerous  in  the  down 
town  district;  they  cluster  in  the  large  secondaiy 
centers  and  extend  rather  infrequently  into  the 
purely  residential  districts. 

Up  Town  and  Down  Town  Billiard  Rooms 

The  distribution  of  billiard  rooms  differs  from  that  of 
moving  picture  theatres  in  that  the  number  and  size 
of  down  town  establishments  are  proportionately 
smaller  than  the  moving  picture  shows.  The  down 
town  theater  attracts  shoppers  and  hotel  dwellers, 
as  well  as  a  large  number  who  come  from  outlying 
residential  districts,  because  of  the  superiorit}'  of  the 
exhibition.  This  is  not  true  of  the  down  town  clientele 
of  the  biUiard  rooms.  With  the  exception  of  business 
men,  who  drop  into  billiard  rooms  during  the  noon 
hour  and  after  work,  the  patrons  of  the  down  town 
billiard  rooms  are  typical  down  town  dwellers. 
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In  the  down  town  section  are  found  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  the  rooms.  A  few  large  establishments, 
in  the  business  section  of  the  city,  attract  what  is 
termed  by  the  trade,  ''the  better  element."  Business 
men  of  25  years  and  over  attend  these  places  and 
play  for  diversion  during  the  noon  hour  or  imme- 
diately after  work.  These  patrons  require  a  high 
order  of  service  and  the  proprietors  maintain  high 
standards  of  order  and  decorum.  An  interesting  fact 
is  that  boys  below  21  are  not  at  all  welcome  in  these 
billiard  rooms  of  the  higher  class.  The  older  men 
will  not  plaj^  with  them  and  resent  having  them 
loafing  about.  It  is  particularly  true,  down  town, 
that  the  billiard  rooms  which  would  be  wholesome 
places  for  young  men  and  boj's  to  patronize  are  the 
very  places  where  they  are  not  wanted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  questionable  places  down  town, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  gambling  is  carried 
on,  cater  to  and  depend  upon  young  men  and  boys. 

A  large  majority  of  the  down  town  billiard  rooms 
are  of  a  very  questionable  character,  patronized  by 
young  men  of  irregular  habits.  They  are,  in  many 
cases,  the  favorite  loafing  places  for  criminal  and 
vicious  characters.  A  larger  proportion  of  forfeit- 
ures of  licenses  occurs  here  than  among  the  up  town 
rooms. 

Another  distinction  exists  between  the  up  town 
and  down  town  rooms  in  the  time  of  day  when  the 
greatest  number  are  using  the  tables.  The  up  town 
rooms,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  in  the  larger 
secondary  centers,  are  patronized  very  little  during 
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the  day.  Business  really  begins  at  about  7 :00  in  the 
evening  and  continues  for  four  or  five  hours.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  down  town  room  receives  its  heaviest 
patronage  between  12 :00  and  3 :00  P.  M.  From  5 :00 
to  7:00  are  fairly  good  hours,  while  some  down  town 
rooms  have  a  considerable  trade  after  the  theater, 
between  the  hours  of  11:00  P.M.  and  12:00  P.M. 
The  down  to\Mi  billiard  room,  therefore,  has  about 
six  or  seven  hours  per  day  of  fairly  heavy  patronage, 
while  the  neighborhood  rooms  are  limited  to  about 
five.  This  element  is  ver^^  important  when  a  pubHc 
policy  concerning  the  number  and  distribution  of 
rooms  is  being  determined.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  close  bilUard  rooms,  by  city  ordinance,  at 
10:00  o'clock.  This  has  always  been  stoutly  con- 
tested by  the  up  town  rooms,  as  an  unjust  discrimi- 
nation. Such  a  rule  would,  without  doubt,  work  a 
serious  hardship  to  many  up  town  rooms  which  fur- 
nish wholesome  recreation  to  working  men  and  boys, 
and  would  be,  for  that  reason,  an  unwise  regulation. 

Cost,  Ownership  and  Management 

Any  public  poHcy  of  regulation  concerning  bilhard 
rooms  must  take  into  consideration  certain  economic 
facts  concerning  the  cost  of  equipment,  maintenance 
and  profits.  The  necessary  equipment  for  a  billiard 
room  can  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  S400  or  S500 
per  table.  The  largest  equipment  company  in  the 
City  charges  about  S900  for  fully  equipping  a  room 
of  two  tables.  In  such  a  transaction  this  company 
requires  a  cash  payment  of  one-third  of  the  amount, 
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\^^th  one  and  one-half  j'ears  allowed  for  the  payment 
of  the  remainder.  The  above  prices  are  for  new 
equipment.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
enormous  turn  over  in  management  means  that  a 
large  proportion  of  rooms  start  out  with  second  hand 
equipment.  For  second  hand  equipment  the  price  of 
equipping  a  room  of  three  tables  averages  about  S700. 
When  we  consider  the  numerous  changes  in  manage- 
ment of  all  small  rooms,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large 
number  of  proprietors  are  httle  more  than  employees 
of  equipment  houses.  This  was  the  condition  in  w^hich 
many  saloons  were  maintained  in  Ohio  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  license  amendment  in  1912,  when 
great  numbers  of  saloons  were  financed  and  main- 
tained by  breweries.  Experience  with  this  type  of 
saloons  teaches  us  that  such  an  economic  dependence 
leads  to  a  lack  of  responsibihty  on  the  part  of  pro- 
prietors, which  results  in  many  of  the  evils  which  the 
pubhc  has  sought  to  ehminate.  The  man  who  does 
not  own  his  own  equipment  and  is  compelled  to  pay 
a  heavy  price  for  the  privilege  of  maintaining  his 
establishment  is  very  likely  to  wink  at  violations  of 
the  law. 

Turn  over  in  billiard  rooms  is  extremely  large.  The 
average  life  of  small  rooms  is  not  over  a  few  months. 

Profits 
According  to  the  best  available  statistics,  the  City  of 
Cleveland  is  licensing  scores  of  biUiard  rooms,  which 
have  no  possible  chance  of  survival,  if  their  profits 
are  limited  to  legitimate  income.    The  income  of  a 
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three  table  room  can  not,  under  the  present  scale  of 
prices,  allow  a  fair  profit  to  a  proprietor.  The  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  such  a  room  averages  about 
S18.00  a  week.  The  profit  is  not  likely  to  exceed 
S12.00  a  week.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  upon  profits 
as  low  as  this  a  man  is  able  to  pay  for  his  investment 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  anything  for  his  owti 
labor.  Representatives  of  equipment  houses,  city 
officials  and  the  patrons  of  a  large  number  of  billiard 
rooms  agree  that  hardly  any  billiard  room  in  the 
city,  with  less  than  six  tables,  can  actually  furnish 
a  Hving  income  to  its  proprietor,  if  he  restricts  him- 
self to  purely  legitimate  profits.  If  we  consider  that 
this  is  true  of  all  rooms  with  five  tables  or  fewer,  the 
fact  comes  out  that  379  billiard  rooms  must  be  either 
maintaining  themselves  from  illegitimate  profits  or 
are  yielding  an  income  less  than  the  wages  of  one 
man. 

It  must,  however,  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  many  billiard  rooms  are  maintained  as  an  even- 
ing occupation  bj^  men  who  work  during  the  day. 
Their  profits  are,  therefore,  only  supplementary  to  a 
regular  income  earned  in  some  other  waj'.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  billiard  rooms,  however, 
which  are  either  methods  of  earning  additional  in- 
come for  persons  whose  main  interest  is  elsewhere  or 
which  are  annexes  to  cigar  stores  or  barber  shops,  is 
an  extremely  bad  thing  for  the  trade.  It  means 
that  men,  who  are  making  the  management  of  bil- 
liard rooms  their  main  interest  in  life,  who  perhaps 
have  a  considerable  investment  in  their  o^^^l  business, 
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are  compelled  to  lower  their  standards  in  order  to 
compete  with  these  places  which  do  not  and  can  not 
earn  more  than  a  small  profit  in  a  legitimate  way. 
When  we  consider  that  most  of  these  small  rooms  are 
nevertheless  yielding  high  illegitimate  profits,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  pressure  upon  the  regular  profes- 
sional bilhard  room  proprietor  to  lower  his  standards 
is  almost  irresistible.  From  the  standpoint  of  public 
pohcy,  we  must  either  make  gambling  legitimate  in 
all  places  or  protect  the  proprietor  who  is  attempting 
to  provide  a  wholesome  place  where  clean  sport  may 
be  purchased. 

The  profits  from  larger  rooms  are  larger  in  propor- 
tion, because  of  the  relatively  smaller  overhead  ex- 
penditure. While  a  three  table  room  requires  the 
attention  of  at  least  one  man,  a  sixteen  table  establish- 
ment can  be  maintained  by  the  proprietor  and  two 
or  three  assistants. 

Converting  Saloons  into  Billiard  Rooms 
In  July  19 19,150  applications  for  billiard  room  hcenses 
were  on  file.  Practically  all  of  these  were  from 
saloon  keepers  and  were  filed  since  the  prohibition 
amendment  took  effect  in  May  1919.  Almost  all  of 
these  applications  indicate  a  desire  to  estabhsh  small 
rooms.  In  fact,  it  was  intended  in  practically  all  of 
these  cases  to  estabhsh  a  billiard  room  in  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  saloon.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  room  is  usually  available  for  no  more 
than  two  or  three  tables.  To  grant  these  applications 
would  be  merely  to  multiply  the  number  of  rooms, 
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which,  at  the  present  time,  can  not  make  a  legitimate 
profit.  The  authorities  in  charge  of  hcenses  recog- 
nize this  and  are  refusing  to  grant  the  petitions  until 
some  pubhc  pohcy  is  determined.  PubUc  pohcy,  up 
to  the  present  time,  has  not  contemplated  any  limi- 
tation in  the  number  of  rooms  in  Cleveland,  and  con- 
sequently, unless  this  is  changed,  it  will  be  necessary 
either  to  grant  these  petitions  or  to  explain  wh}-  so 
many  small  bilhard  rooms  are  already  enjoying  city 
licenses.  Therefore,  it  is  very  important  that  at  the 
present  time  the  city  adopt  a  definite  pohcy  as  to 
the  future  of  bilhard  room  regulation. 

QU.U.ITY  OF  Recreation  Furxished  by  Billiard 

Rooms 

The  game  of  pool  is  of  course  much  more  commonly 
played  than  bilhards.  In  fact,  in  onl}'  a  few  of  the 
larger  rooms  are  billiard  tables  kept  at  all.  Bilhards 
is  a  game  requiring  so  much  skill  that  its  patrons 
are  very  few.  Of  the  1665  pool  and  bilhard  tables 
in  Cleveland,  which  are  being  used  for  commercial 
purposes,  probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
are  bilhard  tables.  The  most  popular  pool  game 
at  the  present  time  is  French  Pool.  The  charge 
for  this  game  is  2f  cents  for  each  participant  per 
game  or  ''2J  cents  a  cue,"  according  to  the  popular 
phraseology.  The  straight  "8  ball  pool"  is  also  very 
popular.  This  is  played  in  a  shorter  time  than  the 
other  because  the  game  ends  when  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants pockets  8  balls,  which  is  a  majority.  When 
the  longer  games  are  plaj^ed,  such  as  25  or  50  point 
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pool,  the  charge  is  made  on  the  basis  of  time.  In  a 
large  number  of  better  class  places,  60  cents  an  hour 
is  charged  but  40  and  50  cents  an  hour  is  still  cus- 
tomary in  a  maj ority .  These  rates  have  not  increased 
in  many  years,  in  spite  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
equipment.  BilUards  is  usually  charged  at  the  rate 
of  60  cents  an  hour,  regardless  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  game.  The  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  play  the  game  varies  according  to  the  skill 
of  the  players  and  the  character  of  the  tables.  An 
interesting  fact  is  that  in  many  of  the  smaller  bilUard 
rooms,  tables  with  six-inch  pockets  are  used,  instead 
of  the  regulation  four-inch  pockets.  This  makes  it 
easier  to  pocket  the  balls  and  the  games  are  conse- 
quently played  more  rapidly  with  a  corresponding 
greater  return  to  the  proprietor. 

From  a  recreational  standpoint,  pool  and  biUiards 
are  among  the  most  attractive  indoor  games  ever 
devised,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  induce  the 
participants  to  develop  skill  and  to  enter  actively 
into  their  own  amusement.  These  games  are  much 
more  desirable  as  a  spare  time  activity  than  moving 
pictures  or  hght  reading. 

For  example,  the  game  of  billiards  requires  not 
only  a  high  degree  of  muscular  control  but  invites 
the  use  of  very  great  mental  calculation.  Played 
well  it  exercises  mental  and  physical  functions  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  In  both  pool  and  bilUards  there 
is  the  added  zest  of  some  element  of  chance,  which, 
however,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  b}'  long  experience 
and  added  skill.    When  the  habit  of  plajdng  pool  or 
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billiards  is  acquired  early  in  life,  it  may  furnish  a 
life-long  spare  time  activit3\  However,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  surroundings  of  the  commercial  bil- 
liard room  have  become  such  that  young  boys  are 
often  prohibited  from  learning,  because  of  the  fear  of 
their  parents  that  bad  habits  may  be  developed  as  a 
consequence  of  visiting  billiard  rooms. 

The  degradation  to  which  these  fine  games  have 
been  subjected  has  had  another  unfortunate  ten- 
dency. It  has  prevented  the  spread  of  pool  and  bil- 
Uard  playing  among  women.  There  is  no  reason  why 
pool  and  bilhards  should  not  become  a  popular 
method  of  recreation  among  women  of  all  classes. 
This  tendenc}"  has  developed  in  bowling  where  large 
numbers  of  women  have  lately  taken  up  the  game. 
Pool  and  billiards,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  much  more 
suited  to  the  phj^sical  limitations  of  women  than 
bowling.  The  more  enlightened  promoters  of  the 
game  of  bilhards  recognize  this  and  are  seeking  to 
remove  the  bad  associations  from  the  game,  beUeving 
that  the  financial  loss  entailed  by  driving  out  the  un- 
desirable rooms  will  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  added  prestige  and  respectability  which  will 
induce  a  wider  use  of  the  game  among  women.  This 
is  a  movement  which  should  be  recognized  and  as- 
sisted by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  promo- 
tion of  pubhc  and  private  recreation. 

The  Loafing  Problem 
The  loafer  is  the  chief  problem  of  the  biUiard  room. 
He  is  a  hindrance  to  the  proprietor  who  seeks  legiti- 
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mate  profit  and  is  the  main  factor  in  making  the  bil- 
Hard  room  a  ''trouble  spot"  for  the  police.  The 
better  down  town  rooms  are  much  less  afflicted  with 
this  difficulty  than  are  those  in  the  outlying  sections 
of  the  city.  The  statement  of  the  proportion  of  play- 
ers to  onlookers  in  various  rooms  is  very  suggestive: 


Down  Town  Pool  Rooms 


I.  35  tables 
5:00  p.  M. 
8:00  p.  M. 
9:30  p.  M. 

45  present 
47  present 
67  present 

35  playing 
32  playing 
57  playing 

II.  14  tables 
6:00  p.  M. 
8:30  p.  M. 
9:45  p.  M. 

159 

15  present 

9  present 

18  present 

124 

9  playing 

6  playing 

IS  playing 

78%  playing 

[II.  9  tables 
5:30  p.  M. 
8:00  p.  M. 
10:00  p.  M. 

42 

19  present 
33  present 
28  present 

33 

14  plaj-ing 

10  playing 

9  playing 

78%  playing 

80 

33 

41%  playing 

Outlying  Sectio 

Ns  OF  THE  City 

I.  3  tables 
8:15  p.  M. 

14  present 

3  playing 

21%  playing 

II.  3  tables 
8:00  p.  M. 

7  present 

2  playing 

28%  playing 

[II.  3  tables 
7:30  p.  M. 

9  present 

0  playing 

0%  playing 

[V.    22  tables 
7:00  p.  M. 
9:00  p.  M. 

10:00  p.  M. 

11:00  p.  M. 

43  present 

97  present 

127  present 

111  present 

11  playing 
24  playing 
27  playing 
29  playing 

378 

91 

24%  playing 
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One  way  of  eliminating  the  loafing  problem  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  onlookers  to  a  minimum. 
We  can  assist  this  process  by  ehminating  all  chairs 
and  benches  from  rooms,  except  those  chairs  which 
are  used  by  the  players.  But  when  we  have  in 
mind  the  whole  problem  of  recreation,  the  solution 
is  not  as  easy  as  this.  To  play  pool  or  bilHards  all 
evening  is  expensive  for  boys  and  men  who  are  work- 
ing for  ordinary  wages.  In  fact,  most  boj's  of  18  to 
21  years  can  not  afford  it.  Loafing  on  the  street 
corner  is  a  pohce  offense.  The  community  loafing 
place  has  been  a  part  of  every  civilization  which  the 
human  race  has  yet  developed.  In  country  toTSTis 
the  corner  grocery"  store  or  the  post  office  is  an  im- 
portant center  of  community  life.  The  billiard  room 
in  a  city  has,  in  addition  to  the  quahfications  of 
warmth,  light  and  companionship  which  are  attached 
to  these  store  loafing  places,  the  interest  which  at- 
taches to  watching  a  game  which  involves  skill  and 
chance.  In  fact,  a  game  of  biUiards  or  pool  is  well 
worth  watching.  It  is  probably  as  wholesome  a 
method  of  spending  spare  time  as  attendance  at  most 
motion  picture  shows.  Pool  and  bilHards  as  a  trade 
depend  upon  the  very  kind  of  interest  that  is  devel- 
oped by  watching  the  game  played.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  vevy  poor  business  for  the  keeper  of  the  place 
to  ehminate  all  except  those  who  are  playing.  There 
is  also  the  fact  that  a  young  man  will  play  a  part  of 
an  evening  and  watch  others  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
The  billiard  room  also  furnishes  a  rendezvous  for 
friends  and  an  excellent  place  to  find  human  com- 
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panionship.  Probably  the  problem  can  be  met  in 
some  measure  by  reducing  the  number  of  onlookers  as 
much  as  possible  through  wise  action  of  the  proprietor 
himself  and  some  assistance  by  pubhc  authorities. 
The  present  billiard  room  inspector  uses  as  a  method 
of  discrimination  the  question  of  whether  a  loafer  is 
employed  during  the  day.  If  the  loafer  in  question 
is  not  gainfully  employed  during  the  day,  he  is  im- 
mediately subject  to  suspicion  and  is  told  to  move 
along.  To  supplement  this  hit  or  miss  method  of 
regulation,  the  public  should  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  spare  time  of  Clevelanders 
is  spent  either  in  community  loafing  places,  such  as 
the  billiard  room,  or  in  street  loafing.  A  wise  pubhc 
poHcy  which  ^\i\\  absorb  this  spare  time  will  un- 
doubtedly assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  onlooker  in  the  biUiard  room. 

Gambling 
From  the  standpoint  of  pohce  regulation,  gambling 
in  billiard  rooms  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  regu- 
late than  loafing.  Any  popular  game,  whether  the 
element  of  chance  is  present  or  not,  invites  specula- 
tion and  consequently  gambling.  As  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  a  number  of  games  played  upon  billiard 
tables  depend  largely  upon  chance.  So  much  skill  is 
required  to  play  straight  billiards  or  pool  that  the 
element  of  chance  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  con- 
sequently, very  little  gambhng  is  invited.  There 
may  be  a  wager  upon  the  outcome  of  the  game  but 
the  length  of  time  required  to  play  an  ordinary  game, 
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the  zest  in  merely  winning  over  an  adversary  and 
the  type  of  men  who  play  in  this  way  all  tend  to  keep 
gambling  in  regular  games  of  bilHards  and  pool  at  a 
minimmn.  The  passion  for  gambling,  when  it  once 
takes  possession  of  a  person,  largely  supersedes  and 
destroys  all  desire  for  the  development  of  skill  in 
pkA'ing.  Quick  results  are  sought  with  consequent 
illegitimate  heavy  gain.  This  means  that  new  and 
simple  variations  of  ordinary  games  are  de^^sed  to 
satisfy  the  gambhng  instinct.  These  are  such  as 
wagering  upon  the  number  of  the  first  ball  to  be 
pocketed,  or  the  last  ball,  or  the  order  in  which  the 
balls  are  ''made."  Because  of  this,  the  game  of 
French  Pool,  with  all  of  its  modifications,  is  the  one 
most  largely  used  in  gambhng.  Such  a  game  is 
easier  to  play.  The  amateur  may  gain  profits  over 
the  expert  and  working  boys,  who  have  but  a  few 
hours  a  day  of  spare  time,  may  participate  in  games 
which  offer  a  maximum  of  stimulation  for  a  minimum 
of  skill. 

The  forms  which  bilhard  room  gambling  take  are 
manifold.  One  is  the  "5 — 10 — 15"  game  in  which 
the  "money"  goes  with  the  pocketing  of  the  balls 
numbered  5 — 10 — 15.  Another  is  "black  pool,"  in 
which  the  two  parties  to  the  game  seek  respectively 
to  pocket  the  balls  1 — 8  and  15 — 8,  inclusive.  The 
crux  of  the  game,  therefore,  is  to  get  the  8  ball.  The 
8  ball  is  always  colored  black,  which  gives  the  game 
its  name.  Another  game  is  "Pea  Pool,"  in  which 
small  numbered  balls  are  shaken  from  a  dice  box  and 
are  held  by  players.  A  chance  relation  exists  between 
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the  numbers  on  the  ''peas"  and  the  balls  used  in 
playing  on  the  table.  Special  equipment  is  some- 
times used.  For  example,  in  a  down  town  pool  room 
representatives  of  the  Survey  saw  a  game  in  progress 
which  was  easily  the  center  of  attraction  of  the  whole 
estabhshment.  The  game  was  played  on  an  ordinary 
table  vdth  special  pockets  situated  on  a  dais  at  one 
end  of  the  table.  The  balls  are  shot  on  the  raised 
part.  The  player  is  credited  with  an  amoimt  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  number  on  his  ball  and  the  number 
on  the  pocket  which  the  ball  enters.  For  example,  if 
he  drives  the  12  ball  into  the  11  pocket,  he  is  credited 
with  23.  The  game  is  51.  A  cashier  employed  by 
the  house  sells  Thrift  Stamps,  which  are  used  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  ''chips"  are  used  in  poker. 
Participants  in  the  game  buy  the  stamps  before  they 
start  to  play.  The  man  who  wins  gets  a  stamp  from 
each  player.  The  winner  pays  for  the  game  and 
keeps  the  remainder.  TMien  a  man  wishes  to  quit 
he  can  cash  in  his  remaining  Thrift  Stamps  for  25 
cents  each. 

To  summarize  the  results  of  the  Survey  investi- 
gation concerning  gambhng  in  bilhard  rooms: 

1.  Gambling  is  common  in  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  pool  and  bilHard  rooms  of  Cleveland. 

2.  In  a  considerable  number,  perhaps  25  to  50, 
this  gambhng  is  practically  open.  The  City  ordi- 
nance, which  prohibits  the  use  of  dice  in  bilUard 
rooms  or  cigar  stores  attached  to  bilhard  rooms,  is 
very  commonly  violated. 

3.  Playing  for  money  is  by  no  means  restricted  to 
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the  poorer  class  of  places  but  flourishes  in  billiard 
rooms  in  down  town  hotels  of  the  ''better"  tj-pe. 

The  profits  which  come  to  the  proprietor  from 
gambling  are  secured  through  an  arrangement  by 
which  a  certain  fixed  percentage  of  every  bet  goes  to 
the  ''house."  In  this  way  very  large  profits  are 
made  by  some  of  the  more  unscrupulous  managers. 
As  long  as  a  license  is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain, 
keepers  of  bilUard  rooms  will  have  httle  fear  on  the 
score  of  being  discovered.  If  they  can  continue  in 
operation  for  two  or  three  months,  their  total  invest- 
ment is  paid  and  the  accrued  profits  are  very  large. 
An  example  of  this  is  a  room  with  two  tables,  which 
was  purchased  for  $310.  After  three  months,  the  in- 
spector discovered  gambhng  and  the  license  was  re- 
voked. The  proprietor  affected  took  the  occasion  to 
state  to  the  authorities  that  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied; that  during  the  first  month  of  operation  he  had 
cleared  in  profits  more  than  the  original  investment  and 
during  the  two  months  remaining,  had  made  S900. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  psychology  of 
gambling  and  the  difficulty  attending  the  keeping  it 
out  of  all  wholesome  games,  the  problem  of  regula- 
tion is  not  as  easy  as  it  seems  to  some.  There  are 
those  who  would  decry  all  attempts  at  regulation 
and  who  assert  that  the  gambhng  instinct  is  devel- 
oped by  certain  inherent  factors  in  our  competitive 
economic  system.  To  these  all  attempts  at  regula- 
tion are  doomed  to  fail.  There  are  others  who  believe 
that  added  poUcing  with  good,  courageous  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  and  a  firm  fastening  down  of  eigh- 
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teenth  centun^  systems  of  morality  would  produce 
a  '^ clean"  town.  Those  who  are  struggling  with  an 
actual  situation  and  are  attempting  to  adjust  condi- 
tions to  suit  this  day  and  generation,  must,  with  an 
eye  to  practical  results,  seek  an  adjustment  some- 
where between  these  two  extremes.  Any  business  in 
which  gambUng  is  largely  involved  loses  in  prestige 
and  influence.  Because  of  this  fact,  pool  and  bilUards 
have  suffered  very  greatly  in  popular  esteem  because 
of  the  certainty  with  which  gambUng  has  been  at- 
tached to  them.  In  order  to  save  these  games  as 
means  of  wholesome  recreation  for  large  numbers  of 
people,  there  must  be  more  effective  pubhc  regula- 
tion. The  fault  for  the  conditions  which  now  exist  in 
Cleveland  is  not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  bil- 
Uard  room  inspector  or  the  commissioner  of  licenses. 
They  are,  at  the  present,  wholly  unable  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  It  is  a  travesty  to  call  a  sj^stem  "pub- 
lic control"  which  provides  one  inspector  for  500  bil- 
liard rooms  scattered  over  the  whole  city.  A  part  of 
the  difl^iculty  arises  in  inadequate  facilities  for  inspec- 
tion. However,  no  amount  of  inspection  could  ade- 
quately prevent  gambUng,  when  a  public  policy  per- 
mits a  business  to  be  carried  on  which  can  not  exist 
without  illegitimate  profits.  The  chief  fault  is  in  the 
great  number  of  rooms  and  in  the  economic  condi- 
tions upon  which  they  depend. 

Public  Regulation 
The  provisions  of  the  city  ordinances  which  concern 
biUiard  rooms  can  be  summarized  as  foUows: 
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1.  Any  person,  society,  firm  or  corporation  main- 
taining a  billiard  room  must  have  a  city  license 
granted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Assessments  and 
Licenses.  In  applying  for  licenses  a  nimiber  of  facts 
are  required  and  provision  is  made  for  investigation 
by  the  Commissioner  and  for  rejection  of  the  applica- 
tion, provided  the  applicant  be  found  of  bad  moral 
character  or  if  he  has  been  connected  with  any  bil- 
liard room  where  the  license  has  been  revoked  within 
a  year.  In  case  of  rejection,  appeal  may  be  made  to 
a  board  composed  of  the  Directors  of  Safety,  Welfare 
and  of  Law. 

2.  The  license  fee  is  $10  for  the  first  table  and  50 
cents  for  each  additional  table. 

3.  The  license  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Assessments  and  Licenses  for 
violation  of  any  of  the  city  ordinances  governing  bil- 
liard rooms. 

4.  Rooms  must  be  closed  between  12:00  midnight 
and  5:00  A.  M. 

5.  No  person  under  the  age  of  18  is  allowed  in  any 
billiard  room. 

6.  Very  complete  prohibition  of  gambling  is  made 
to  the  extent  of  forbidding  the  throwing  of  dice  or 
the  keeping  of  cards  or  any  game  of  chance  in  any 
billiard  room  or  in  any  cigar  stand  or  other  business 
connected  with  the  bilUard  room. 

Administration  of  the  Law 
The  general  administration  of  the  ordinances  regu- 
lating billiard  rooms  is  vested  in  the  Department  of 
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Finance.  The  Director  of  Finance  appoints  an  in- 
spector of  billiard  rooms,  whose  duty  it  is  to  secure 
information  concerning  applications  for  licenses. 
The  inspector,  moreover,  must  investigate  all  com- 
plaints, and  at  intervals  inspect  all  bilUard  rooms  and 
report  his  findings  to  the  Director  of  Finance.  In 
practice,  the  powers  of  the  Director  of  Finance  are 
exercised  bj-  the  Commissioner  of  Assessments  and 
Licenses. 

At  the  present  time,  the  inspector  has  no  facilities, 
such  as  the  use  of  an  automobile  to  assist  him  in  the 
fulfillment  of  his  duties.  All  records  are  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Assessments  and 
Licenses. 

Tr.\de  Control 

The  state  of  Texas  has  recently  enacted  legislation 
banishing  from  its  hmits  all  pool  and  biUiard  rooms. 
This  rather  summary  and  drastic  act,  whatever  its 
benefit  to  Texas,  has  very  definitely  reminded  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  business  side  of  pool  and 
biUiards  of  the  results  of  alloTving  a  game,  inherently 
clean  and  wholesome,  to  become  too  intimately  iden- 
tified with  vicious  and  unwholesome  practices.  The 
more  influential  men  in  the  trade  in  Cleveland  have, 
for  some  time,  been  very  seriously  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  game  and  have  made  very  definite 
attempts  to  raise  the  standards  and  to  ehminate  un- 
desirable rooms. 

For  some  years,  a  trade  organization,  known  as  the 
Cleveland  BiUiards  Association,  has  been  in  existence. 
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Its  purposes  have  been  to  furnish  collective  protec- 
tion to  its  members  against  unjust  legal  interference 
and  to  raise  the  level  of  pubhc  opinion  concerning 
the  game.  Its  membership  is  now  147.  Active  mem- 
bers, however,  complain  that  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers are  somewhat  apathetic.  Not  over  a  third  of  the 
members  take  part  in  the  active  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  difficulty  in  developing  any  satisfactory 
trade  control  lies  in  the  great  proportion  of  small 
rooms.  As  long  as  a  large  number  of  keepers  carry 
on  their  bilUard  room  business  merely  as  an  adjunct 
to  a  regular  business  of  another  kind,  it  "^ill  be  very 
difficult  to  organize  any  considerable  part  of  the 
trade.  Without  doubt,  the  pool  room  will  largely 
cease  to  be  a  pubhc  problem,  as  soon  as  a  powerful 
trade  organization  with  high  standards  is  formed. 

Recommendations 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Survey  that  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  bilhard  rooms  is  the  first  step  in  any 
effective  movement  for  improved  pubhc  regulation. 
We  have  sho^Ti  that  the  great  proportion  of  Cleve- 
land's bilhard  rooms  are  small,  that  most  of  these 
are  not  conducted  as  a  business  but  are  rather  an 
adjunct  to  another  business  or  a  means  of  supple- 
menting the  income  of  persons  whose  primary  inter- 
ests are  elsewhere.  Legislation,  which  would  ehmi- 
nate  a  large  number  of  the  present  small  rooms,  would 
result  in  a  larger  proportion  of  larger  rooms  with 
much  heavier  investments,  which  would  require  the 
full  time  and  attention  of  a  proprietor.     In  other 
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words,  the  playing  of  pool  and  billiards  would  be  con- 
centrated in  fewer  places.  The  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  a  smaller  number  of  billiard  rooms 
would  be  as  follows: 

1.  PubHc  authorities  would  find  the  process  of 
inspection  greatly  facilitated.  Inspectors  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  know  the  proprietors  more  inti- 
mately and  thus,  perhaps,  bring  about  close  and  in- 
timate relations  between  those  in  the  trade  and  those 
vested  with  the  power  of  regulation. 

2.  A  large  room  represents  a  very  considerable  in- 
vestment. The  proprietor  Tsill  be  much  more  careful 
not  to  endanger  a  license  which  represents  the  right 
to  gain  a  profit  upon  a  large  investment  by  permit- 
ting unlawful  acts  on  his  premises. 

3.  Trade  control  is  most  important  and  should  be 
encouraged  through  a  Tsise  public  policy.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  the  proprietors  of  a  few  of  the 
larger  billiard  rooms  of  Cleveland  are  now  the  most 
potent  factors  in  improving  the  standards  of  the 
game.  A  smaller  number  of  rooms  Tvill  make  this 
professional  spirit  stronger  and  practically  give  such 
a  trade  association  control  over  the  whole  billiard 
room  business  of  the  city. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  concentration  of  re- 
sponsibility, a  number  of  amendments  should  be 
added  to  the  present  regulative  ordinances.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  certain  additional  regulations  concerning 
the  conduct  of  bilUard  rooms  should  be  made  and 
increased  facilities  for  enforcement  should  be  sup- 
pUed.    These  ends  could  largely  be  met  by  embody- 
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ing  the  following  provisions  in  a  new  city  billiard 
room  ordinance: 

1.  The  number  of  bilUard  rooms  in  the  city  should 
be  definitely  limited  to  1  for  each  5000  people.  This 
would  mean  a  maximum  of  200  rooms,  an  elimination 
of  200  at  once. 

2.  The  Hcense  fee  should  be  raised  to  a  figure  high 
enough  to  make  the  keeping  of  a  three  table  room 
practically  impossible.  This  could  be  done  by  fixing 
a  large  fee  for  the  first  table,  with  a  very  small  addi- 
tional charge  for  all  tables  over  the  one. 

3.  With  a  limited  number  of  Hcenses,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  granting  them  to  applicants. 
Those  applying  should  be  required  to  submit  a  very 
complete  set  of  facts  concerning  their  past  history 
and  qualifications  for  the  business.  These  statements 
should  be  carefully  verified  before  a  Hcense  is  granted. 
There  should,  in  addition,  be  a  careful  examination 
of  the  premises  selected  for  the  proposed  estabhsh- 
ment. 

4.  A  bond  should  be  required  of  every  license 
holder. 

5.  All  complaints  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
public  records.  A  penalty  should  be  attached  to  a 
failure  to  make  such  an  entry  or  to  investigate  the 
same.  Findings  in  all  investigations  should  be 
recorded  in  the  same  way. 

6.  In  the  concluding  volume  of  this  Survey  it  is 
recommended  that  all  of  the  agencies  of  the  city 
government  which  deal  with  recreation  should  be 
drawn  together  in  one  department.    In  this  depart- 
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ment  a  division  should  be  created  which  is  concerned 
only  with  the  granting  of  licenses.  At  present  the 
duty  of  determining  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  pool 
room  licenses  rests  upon  the  Department  of  Finance, 
indicating  quite  clearly  that  the  city  government 
views  a  Ucense  only  as  a  means  of  collecting  revenue 
and  not  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  public  from 
unwholesome  recreation  agencies.  All  pool  room 
licenses  should  be  granted  with  great  care  by  an 
agency  which  has  the  recreational  rather  than  the 
revenue  raising  point  of  view. 

7.  The  present  board  for  hearing  appeals  in  cases 
of  forfeiture  of  licenses  is  made  up  of  the  Directors 
of  Safety,  Welfare  and  Law.  In  order  to  remove  all 
possibility  of  partisanship  in  the  granting  of  licenses, 
this  board  should  contain  in  addition  to  the  three 
pubhc  officials,  three  men  engaged  in  the  trade  itself, 
appointed  by  the  Billiard  Association.  In  case  of  a 
tie,  the  mayor  should  be  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  decision. 

8.  Nothing  is  now  clearer  than  the  inadequacy  of 
one  inspector  to  enforce  the  law  (in  from  300  to  500 
rooms).  There  should  be  at  least  three  men  giving 
full  time  to  the  work,  with  proper  facilities  for  effec- 
tive inspection. 

9.  The  penalties  now  attached  to  violations  of  the 
ordinance  should  be  raised,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  gambling.  Under  the  law  of  evidence,  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  the  conviction  of  a  proprietor.  A 
low  penalty,  coupled  with  this  difficulty,  is  very 
likely  to  cause  a  proprietor  to  be  indifferent  as  to  what 
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is  going  on  in  his  room.  A  high  penalty,  coupled 
with  danger  of  revocation,  should  cause  a  marked 
increase  in  the  care  with  which  proprietors  supervise 
the  games  played  upon  their  tables. 

To  supplement  this  policy  of  public  regulation,  all 
public  and  private  agencies  for  furnishing  recreation 
should  recognize  the  value  of  pool  and  billiards  as  a 
spare  time  occupation.  Public  regulation  will  prob- 
ably raise  the  age  limit  for  commercial  billiard  rooms. 
The  ejection  of  youths  from  commercial  places  should 
be  met  by  a  wide  extension  of  the  game  into  public 
and  philanthropic  recreation.  Community  centers, 
settlements,  churches  and  other  similar  agencies 
should  house  scores  of  pool  and  bilhard  tables.  These 
tables  could  and  should  be  managed  upon  a  strictly 
self-supporting  basis.  A  game  with  the  recreative 
virtue  possessed  by  billiards  should  be  placed  within 
the  easy  reach  of  all. 


BOWLING 

Bowling  contributes  to  the  recreation  of  thousands 
of  men  and  an  ever  increasing  number  of  women.  It 
has  increased  in  popularity  rapidly  in  the  last  few 
years.  During  this  time,  progressive  proprietors 
and  plaj'ers  have  given  much  thought  to  ''cleaning 
up  the  game"  and  have  succeeded  to  a  great  extent 
in  breaking  away  from  those  old  associations  which 
placed  the  game  in  a  bad  light.  And  today,  in  sev- 
eral centers,  bowling  furnishes  an  opportunity  for 
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clean  wholesome  recreation  of  a  tj^pe  badly  needed 
during  the  long  winter  months. 

Facilities 

There  were  about  160  hcensed  bowhng  halls  in 
Cleveland  in  1918.  These  contained  in  all  650  alleys, 
an  average  of  4  to  the  hall. 

The  size  of  the  halls  is  indicated  below: 

5  have  1  allej-  each 
56  have  2  alleys  each 
23  have  3  alleys  each 
38  have  4  alleys  each 
11  have  5  alleys  each 
11  have  6  alleys  each 

1  have  7  alley's  each 
8  have  8  alleys  each 

6  have  9  or  more  each 

Of  the  six  halls  containing  nine  or  more  alleys,  two 
are  located  in  amusement  parks  and  are  not  avail- 
able for  'VNinter  bowhng. 

''Bowhng"  hours,  namely,  the  hours  during  which 
the  alleys  are  in  greatest  demand,  are  from  12  to  2, 
7  to  11  and  Saturday  afternoons.  During  these  hours 
the  available  facihties  for  bowling  in  this  city  are 
taxed  to  the  hmit.  A  Survey  investigator  has  visited 
as  many  as  five  down  towTi  halls  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  found  them  completely  occupied. 

Expert  equipment  men  say  that  a  hall  for  bowling 
alone  will  not  pay  Tsdth  fewer  than  six  alleys.  They 
are  expensive  to  install  (about  S2000.00  a  pair)  and 
expensive  to  operate.  An  alley  will  earn  not  more 
than  90c  per  hour  and  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  five 
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hours  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  average  daily  use  of 
an  alley,  the  return  on  the  investment  is  far  from 
adequate  and  so  cannot  insure  a  safe  recreation  to 
the  public. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  four  alleys  in  good  condi- 
tion for  one  month  is  about  as  follows : 

Manager $125.00 

Pin  Boys 260.00 

Porter 75.00 

Supplies  (Pins,  Shellack,  Polish,  etc.) 25.00 

Rent,  Light,  Heat,  Water 75.00 

Total $560.00* 

The  income  from  4  alleys  in  use  on  the  average  of 
5  hours  per  day  would  be  about  S485.00.  This 
would  indicate  that  many  halls  in  Cleveland  which 
contain  four  or  less  than  four  alleys  and  which  are 
not  conducted  in  connection  with,  cigar  stands  and 
bilhard  rooms,  etc.,  can  not  be  judged  first  class 
bowUng  halls.  They  can  not  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, and,  therefore,  are  not  wholesome  places  for 
recreation. 

Small  alleys  are  commonly  found  in  connection 
with  cigar  stores  and  biUiard  rooms.  Some  are  con- 
ducted as  a  side  hne  by  persons  who  pursue  other 
occupations  during  the  day.  Many  of  these  alleys 
were  found  in  conjunction  vrith.  saloons.  Where  the 
game  is  used  as  a  side  line  or  as  a  ''feeder"  for  some- 
thing else,  professional  pride  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agement is  generally  found  lacking  and  this  is  of 

*  No  depreciation  or  interest  on  the  investment  is  consid- 
ered in  the  above  figures. 
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grave  danger  to  the  game  as  a  means  of  wholesome 
recreation.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  these  small  halls 
do  supply  a  recreational  need  in  their  communities. 
But  those  needs  "\^'ill  be  infinitely^better  supplied  when 
larger  halls  conducted  on  a  sound  business  basis  are 
installed  in  near-by  centers.  Many  more  people  will 
bowl  under  these  more  favorable  conditions  and  this 
great  game  -^ill  become  more  and  more  accessible  to 
both  men  and  women. 

Gambling  has  not  grown  up  with  bowling.  It 
seems  to  be  a  game  that  does  not  need  the  added 
stimulus  of  a  ''side  bet"  to  furnish  interest.  How- 
ever, stress  must  continually  be  placed  on  bowhng, 
''for  fun"  rather  than  bowhng  for  a  "side  bet." 
Otherwise  a  few  who  have  to  an  abnormal  degree 
developed  the  gambhng  instinct  will  spoil  the  game 
for  the  many.  It  is  good  business  to  prohibit 
gambling  in  a  bowling  hall.  There  are  in  Cleveland 
several  bowlers  who  commercialize  their  bowling 
by  contesting  for  stakes.  Progressive  proprietors 
are  beginning  to  reaUze  that  these  men  hurt  the 
game  and  are  discouraging  such  practices.  Bowling 
does  not  need  that  kind  of  advertising.  Proprie- 
tors are  trying  to  promote  bowhng  among  women, 
in  order  to  fill  the  now  idle  hours  on  the  alleys. 
And  if  women  are  to  be  interested  in  the  game, 
it  must  be  freed  from  all  such  degrading  influences. 

Loafers  are  a  nuisance  anywhere  and  the  pro- 
gressive proprietors  of  bowling  alleys  are  continually 
struggUng  with  the  problem  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
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It  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  must  be  solved,  espe- 
cially, if  women  are  to  be  interested  in  the  game. 

Scores  of  leagues  flourish  during  the  'winter  season 
in  Cleveland  and  the  city  is  always  well  represented 
in  the  national  bowUng  events.  Recreational  leaders 
in  industrial  plants  are  promoting  bowling  among 
employees.  One  firm  supports  16  teams,  and  many 
others  recognize  and  promote  bowhng  as  a  very 
desirable  and  much  needed  recreation. 

Bowhng  is  an  excellent  game  and  ought  to  be 
more  extensively  played  in  Cleveland.  The  advice 
and  leadership  of  a  wise  recreational  expert  is  needed 
to  direct  the  extension  of  bowling  facilities  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

DANCE  HALLS 

Number,  Size  and  Distribution  of  Halls 
Cleveland  has  115  licensed  dance  halls  and  8  Ucensed 
restaurants  where  dancing  is  allowed.  This  includes 
36  dance  floors  o\\Tied  and  managed  by  lodges,  set- 
tlements and  incorporated  clubs.  It  also  includes  15 
dancing  academies  where  classes  and  commercial 
dances  are  held.  Practically  all  of  the  remainder  are 
floors  casually  rented  for  dances  managed  by  outside 
organizations. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of 
the  dance  halls  of  Cleveland  according  to  size: 

SisB  IN  Square  Feet  Number  of  Halls 

1-2500 73 

2500-5000 32 

5000  and  above 10 

Total 115 

The  geographical  distribution  of  dance  halls  is  indi- 
cated on  the  map  on  opposite  page. 

Number  of  Dances  Held 

The  number  of  dances  held  in  Cleveland  can  be  de- 
termined quite  accurately  by  an  examination  of  the 
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record  of  licenses.  The  normal  number  of  permits 
issued  in  a  year  is  about  6000.  The  months  in  which 
the  largest  number  of  dances  are  held  are  November, 
December,  January,  February  and  April.  More  per- 
mits are  issued  for  Sundaj-  than  for  any  other  day, 
while  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  are  more 
popular  than  the  remaining  three  days.  The  fact 
that  so  many  dances  are  held  on  Sunday  is  due  to  the 
large  foreign  born  population  of  Cleveland. 


Attendance 
A  number  of  actual  counts  made  by  the  Survey  indi- 
cate that  the  total  attendance  at  all  dances  in  Cleve- 
land during  the  32  weeks  of  the  dancing  season  is 
nearly  1,500,000.  The  following  table  is  indicative 
of  the  normal  age  and  sex  distribution: 


Age 

Sex 

Under  25 

Over  25 

Men 

Women 

Academies 
Other  Hall3 

85% 
50% 

15% 
50% 

50% 
50% 

50% 
50% 

Public  Interest  in  the  Dance  Hall  Problem 
As  has  been  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume, 
this  Survey  of  commercial  recreation  has  given  major 
attention  to  motion  pictures  and  pool  and  billiard 
rooms.  Dance  halls  have  received  only  minor  atten- 
tion, not  because  they  do  not  require  very  strict  pub- 
lic regulation,  but  on  accoimt  of  the  fact  that  more 
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than  eight  years  ago,  the  city  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  dance  hall  problem  and  after  a  sur- 
vey, a  sj'stem  of  regulation  was  devised  which  has 
indicated  a  vety  successful  method  of  public  regula- 
tion. This  chapter  therefore  attempts  merely  to  in- 
dicate the  adequacy  of  the  system  of  regulation  put 
into  operation  eight  years  ago. 

In  1910  a  number  of  citizens  formed  an  unofficial 
Public  Dance  Hall  Commission  to  investigate  the 
dance  hall  problem  in  Cleveland.  This  Commission 
employed  a  special  investigator  who  prepared  and 
submitted  a  detailed  report.  This  report  revealed  a 
condition  indescribably  bad.  There  was  entire  lack 
of  controUing  machinery.  Liquor  selling  was  an 
adjunct  to  fully  half  of  the  halls,  conditions  demor- 
alizing in  the  extreme  surrounded  those  who  attended 
most  of  the  dances,  while  sanitation  and  safety  were 
entirely  disregarded  by  hall  owners. 

As  a  result  of  this  report  an  ordinance  was  pre- 
pared, and  passed,  which  still  stands  as  the  basis  of 
all  public  regulation  of  dance  halls.  As  a  part  of  this 
provision  for  the  public  regulation  of  dance  halls, 
the  mayor  selected  as  the  first  dance  hall  inspector 
a  man  satisfactory  to  the  Dance  Hall  Commission, 
who  was  ''chosen  for  reasons  of  special  fitness  and 
grasp  of  the  social  significance  of  the  opportunity 
rather  than  for  political  considerations." 

During  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  operation 
of  the  new  ordinance,  a  number  of  very  important 
improvements  were  achieved: 

1.  A  careful  inspection  of  halls  for  which  applica- 
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tions  for  licenses  were  sought  resulted  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  building  alterations. 

Several  halls  were  not  allowed  to  open  at  all  and  as 
a  result,  several  new  halls  were  built. 

2.  The  vicious  results  of  Uquor  selling  in  or  near 
dance  halls  were  partly  eliminated  by  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  state  law  through  the  inspector's  office. 
During  the  first  year  forty-two  temporary  bars  were 
removed  from  halls. 

3.  Objectionable  forms  of  advertising  commercial 
dances  were  eUminated  by  order  of  the  inspector. 

4.  A  much  higher  standard  of  decorum  was  main- 
tained. 

Types  of  Dances 

It  is  customar}^  to  group  dances  for  which  permits 
are  issued  into  the  following  classes:  fraternal  and 
society  dances,  academies,  commercial  dances  and 
restaurants. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  dances  for  which  permits 
are  issued  are  conducted  by  fraternal,  benevolent, 
military'  and  singing  societies.  These  dances  are  very 
common  among  the  foreign-born  population  of  the 
city  and  as  a  general  rule  are  very  easy  to  regulate. 
Foreign  societies  especially  conduct  their  dances  in  a 
most  wholesome  manner.  Many  of  the  nationalities 
of  the  city  have  a  strong  tradition  of  parental  re- 
sponsibility and  the  young  people  who  attend  are  well 
chaperoned.  ]\Iany  of  these  dances  are  held  on  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays  after  a  musical  or  dramatic  per- 
formance. 
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Cleveland's  dancing  academies  set  an  admirable 
standard  of  deportment  and  style  of  dancing.  All 
of  the  academies  have  their  own  floor  managers  while 
most  have  regularly  employed  chaperones.  These 
academies  are  usually  not  inspected  by  the  city 
authorities,  although  in  a  few  instances  some  difficul- 
ties have  been  experienced  by  the  city  inspector  in 
enforcing  his  standards  of  propriety.  It  should  be 
noted  here  that  the  proprietor  of  a  dancing  academy 
has  a  very  real  stake  in  his  business.  He  has  often 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  invested,  and  what 
is  still  more  important  he  has  the  ''good  name"  of 
his  hall  to  maintain.  It  is  a  fact  well  knowTi  to  all 
in  the  dance  hall  business  that  a  "tough"  dance  hall 
does  not  pay.  In  this  wholesome  fact  the  worker  for 
public  welfare  may  find  a  considerable  reason  for 
optimism. 

Included  in  the  term  ''commercial"  are  all  other 
dances  conducted  for  profit.  These  are  of  infinite 
variety.  In  many  cases  they  masquerade  under  the 
name  of  a  society  while  in  reality  they  are  conducted 
by  a  small  group  of  young  men  who  hope  to  reap 
large  financial  returns.  Often  the  "club"  is  one  per- 
son. The  names  of  these  pretended  clubs  are  by 
their  suggestion  of  pleasure  and  freedom  devised  to 
attract  patronage.  A  few  gleaned  from  the  multi- 
tude are  the  "Jolly  Dozen,"  "the  Parisian  Pleasure 
Club,"  "the  Happiness  Society,"  and  "the  Sons  of 
the  Orient."  Those  conducting  such  dances  are 
usually  wholly  irresponsible.  They  have  no  invest- 
ment to  lose,  no  "good  name"  to  maintain.    Their 
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impro\'ised  names  may  be  changed  frequently.  They 
often  pass  the  word  that  at  their  dances  there  will  be 
no  Hmitations  upon  conduct  and  thus  draw  large 
patronage  from  those  who  are  attracted  by  this  kind 
of  license.  In  addition  to  these  commercial  ventures 
thinly  veiled  as  "clubs"  there  are  those  legitimate 
clubs  and  fraternal  organizations  which  seek  to  add 
to  the  profits  of  a  dance  by  selling  tickets  to  those 
outside  of  the  membership.  This  is  very  often  hard 
to  prevent,  and  the  Inspector's  office  is  able  to  pre- 
vent such  practices  only  when  the  selling  of  tickets  be- 
comes indiscriminate. 

Since  the  advent  of  prohibition  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  introduce  dancing  into  restaurants. 
While  suflficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  justify 
a  conclusion  there  are  e\'idences  that  this  will  not 
become  widespread.  Financial  returns  are  not  great 
when  hquor  is  not  sold.  A  few  restaurants  which 
were  formerly  dependent  for  existence  upon  hquor 
selhng  have  failed  to  maintain  themselves  by  intro- 
ducing dancing.  It  is  quite  possible  however  that  a 
very  serious  problem  may  develop  if  dancing  in 
restaurants  gains  in  popularity. 

The  Problem  of  Dance  HL^ll  Decorum 

There  are  two  distinct  phases  of  this  problem,  the 
behavior  of  those  who  dance  and  the  making  of 
acquaintances  at  dances  for  immoral  purposes. 

The  Dance  Hall  Inspector  has  issued  a  fist  of  regu- 
lations indicating  to  his  deputies  the  factors  which 
should  enter  into  proper  decorum  while  on  the  floor. 
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These  specifications  may  seem  to  the  casual  reader 
to  deal  with  non-essentials.  Yet  the  experience  of 
certain  dancing  teachers  of  Cleveland  indicates  that 
scrupulous  disciphne  in  regard  to  these  matters  is  in 
the  long  run  amph'  justified.  Two  or  three  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  1911  a  number 
of  new  dances  came  into  vogue  which  permitted  a 
variation  of  position  and  action,  which  were  b}'  many 
considered  very  undesirable.  The  Inspector  sought 
to  prohibit  one  of  these  dances  by  name.  The  matter 
was  taken  to  court  and  a  decision  was  made  which 
prevents  the  prohibition  of  smy  dance  BY  NAME. 
Only  the  manner  in  which  it  is  danced  can  become  a 
proper  subject  of  action  by  the  Inspector.  This  ren- 
ders the  task  of  supervision  very  difficult,  and  only 
those  experienced  in  the  management  of  dancing  can 
be  trusted  to  regulate  adequately  decorum  on  the 
floor.  This  means  that  a  high  degree  of  experience 
and  judgment  are  necessary  in  city  inspectors,  and 
also  that  constant  pressure  should  be  exercised  to 
compel  proprietors  themselves  to  regulate  the  de- 
corum of  those  who  dance. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  solve  is  pre- 
sented by  those  who  attend  pubhc  dances  for  pur- 
poses of  sohciting  prostitution.  The  solution  is  easy 
in  case  of  those  persons  who  are  definitely  known  to 
the  inspectors  as  prostitutes.  Such  undesirables  can 
be  definitely  excluded  by  the  management.  Men 
and  boj'S  of  kno\sTi  undesirable  character  and  inten- 
tions can  Hke-v^ise  be  excluded.  But  often  the  fine  is 
very  hard  to  draw.     It  is  not  possible  to  prevent 
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engagements  from  being  made  by  those  who  dance. 
It  is  also  impossible  to  insist  upon  a  formal  intro- 
duction between  all  those  who  dance.  Auto  parties 
which  are  the  result  of  pick-up  acquaintances  at 
dances  are  gro-^ing  to  constitute  one  of  a  modern 
city's  most  serious  social  problems.  Only  alert  and 
wise  chaperones  and  capable  pohcing  of  the  floor, 
the  building  and  even  the  sidewalks  and  streets  near 
the  builcUng  can  keep  this  undesirable  practice  at  a 
minimum. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  frankly  that  conditions  in  a 
great  city  are  such  that  the  formal  introduction  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  obsolete  institution.  The  most 
common  method  of  making  friends  at  many  pubhc 
dances  is  merely  to  ''ask  for  the  dance."  This  in- 
formal procedure  is  scarcely  ever  regarded  as  an 
affront:  the  young  lady  accepts  or  refuses  according 
to  her  desire  to  dance  and  her  appraisal  of  the  one 
who  asks.  The  \dcissitudes  of  cit}'  hfe  develop  in 
girls  and  young  women  an  ability  to  look  out  for 
their  own  welfare  far  bej^ond  their  sisters  of  past 
generations  who  were  raised  in  more  simple  rural 
conditions.  In  the  new  method  of  making  acquain- 
tances informally,  young  women  develop  the  abihty 
to  appraise  members  of  the  other  sex  with  almost  un- 
erring skill.  This  process  of  selection  takes  the  place 
of  the  more  formal  safeguards  of  a  generation  ago. 

Legal  Control  of  Daxce  Halls 
The  essential  features  of  the  existing  dance  hall  ordi- 
nance are  the  following : 
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1.  An  inspector  appointed  by  the  ]\Iayor. 

2.  Licenses  for  dance  halls. 

3.  Permits  for  all  dances. 

4.  Closmg  of  all  dances  at  12:30  A.  M.,  except 
by  special  permission. 

5.  Exclusion  of  all  below  the  age  of  18  j-ears 
who  are  unchaperoned  "  by  parents  or  natural 
guardian." 

The  Dance  Hall  Inspector  was  until  1916  located 
in  the  Department  of  Pubhc  Service  but  was  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  Maj'or.  The  deputy  inspectors 
are  responsible  to  the  Inspector  and  are  legally  con- 
stituted members  of  the  police  force.  There  are  now 
forty  deputy  inspectors  and  two  chaperones. 

Every  dance  hall  proprietor  must  procure  a  license. 
This  hcense  is  now  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Assessments  and  Licenses  of  the  Department  of 
Finance.  In  practice  before  a  license  is  issued  a 
report  is  made  upon  the  hall  by  the  Division  of  Build- 
ings, and  the  Fire  Warden  (both  of  the  Department 
of  Safety)  and  the  Division  of  Health  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare.  If  these  reports  are  satisfactory  the 
Dance  Hall  Inspector  recommends  to  the  Conmiis- 
sioner  of  Licenses  that  a  license  be  granted.  This 
license  "may  be  forfeited  or  revoked  by  the  Mayor 
for  disorderly  or  immoral  conduct  on  the  premises, 
or  for  the  violation  of  an\'  of  the  rules,  regulations, 
ordinances  and  laws  governing  or  applying  to  public 
dance  halls  or  pubhc  dances." 

Every  person  or  organization  holding  a  dance  must 
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obtain  a  permit  from  the  Dance  Hall  Inspector.  Acad- 
emies are  granted  yearly  permits,  and  restaurants 
where  dancing  is  allowed  are  given  monthly  permits. 

The  person  or  organization  to  which  a  permit  is 
granted  is  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  the  proper 
management  of  the  dance.  There  is  little  indication 
that  any  considerable  discrimination  is  made  in  the 
granting  of  permits.  Of  more  than  3500  apphca- 
tions  for  permits  in  1918  only  9  were  refused. 

The  Dance  Hall  Inspector  is  assisted  by  40  male 
deputies  and  two  chaperones.  With  the  exception  of 
academies  and  some  fraternal  dances  the  inspector 
has  a  deputy  present  at  every  dance  for  which  a  per- 
mit is  issued.  The  deputies  are  clothed  with  police 
power.  They  receive  So  for  an  evening's  service,  and 
$8  for  an  afternoon  and  evening.  These  fees  are  paid 
by  the  person  or  persons  conducting  the  dance  di- 
rectly to  the  deputy  in  charge.  This  practice  is  not 
prescribed  in  the  ordinance  but  is  enforced  by  the 
Inspector  through  his  power  to  grant  or  to  withhold 
a  permit. 

Two  women  are  employed  by  the  Inspector  as 
chaperones.  They  are  stationed  at  the  two  largest 
commercial  halls  in  the  city.  They  are  likewise  paid 
by  the  dance  management.  Their  fee  has  in  1919 
been  increased  from  SI. 50  to  S2.50. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  respecting  dances.  Through  his 
assistants  he  looks  after  the  physical  condition  of 
the  hall,  the  decorum  of  those  who  attend  and  the 
general    conditions   surrounding    the   whole    affair. 
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The  Inspector  has  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  his 
force  a  somewhat  elaborate  set  of  regulations  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  hall,  the  position  of 
dancers  and  the  general  conduct  of  all  who  attend. 
Violations  of  his  orders  result  in  a  refusal  of  further 
permits,  an  occasional  closing  a  dance  and  on  rare 
occasions,  the  revocation  of  a  license. 

The  Influence  of  Private  Organizations 

The  Women's  Protective  Association  has  as  its  aim 
the  protection  of  girls  and  young  women  from  un- 
wholesome influences.  One  of  its  workers  gives  prac- 
tically full  time  to  dance  halls.  Her  position  as  pro- 
bation officer  gives  her  a  legal  status  which  is  of  very 
considerable  value  in  correcting  evil  influences.  Sev- 
eral of  the  settlements  also  give  some  attention  to 
public  dances  given  in  their  neighborhoods,  and  re- 
port improper  conditions  to  the  Inspectors'  office. 

Trade  Control 

There  is  a  state  association  of  dancing  teachers  which 
holds  occasional  meetings,  at  which  are  discussed 
styles  of  dancing,  methods  of  administration,  and 
other  general  factors  which  concern  the  welfare  of 
their  business.  A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  Cleveland's  dancing  instructors  in 
raising  standards.  There  is  still,  however,  too  keen 
a  spirit  of  competition  and  too  great  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust among  academy  proprietors  to  enable  such  an 
association  to  perform  the  public  service  of  which  it 
is  capable.    At  the  present  time,  however,  the  State 
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Association  is  preparing  legislation  intended  to  write 
into  state  law  the  regulation  of  public  dances. 

The  Influence  of  Euclid  Beach 
As  is  indicated  in  the  section  of  this  report  which 
deals  with  EucHd  Beach  Park,  the  dance  floor  there 
has  been  for  nearh'  two  decades,  managed  with  rigid 
standards  of  propriety-.  These  standards  have  been 
maintained  so  strictly  that  many  patrons  condemn 
them  as  excessively  severe.  For  example,  the  schot- 
tische,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  modern  dances, 
has,  in  the  course  of  time,  developed  numerous 
varieties  of  form.  However,  at  Euclid  Beach,  where 
the  schottische  has  been  almost  ever\'  fourth  dance 
for  fifteen  years,  no  variation  of  step  or  position 
has  ever  been  allowed.  Many  a  couple  has  been 
invited  to  leave  the  floor  for  putting  in  an  extra  glide 
or  for  stepping  to  the  side  when  the  regulations  called 
for  a  step  forward. 

In  spite  of  much  criticism  of  what  seems  an  insis- 
tence upon  almost  superlative  decorum,  the  City  of 
Cleveland  owes  an  immeasurable  debt  to  this  private 
commercial  park  which  has  literally  standardized 
dancing  for  nearly  two  generations  of  Cleveland's 
youths.  Other  parks  and  public  dance  halls  have 
found  that  loose  discipline  does  not  in  the  long  run 
pay  di\'idends.  They  have  either  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness or  have  appropriated  the  standards  of  Euclid 
Beach.  A  comparison  of  the  Cleveland  dance  halls 
with  those  of  other  cities  indicates  a  much  greater 
stabiUty  of  dancing  fonii  than  in  other  cities.    Danc- 
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ing  fads  have  had  a  shorter  life  in  Cleveland  than 
elsewhere.  Cleveland's  dance  halls  indicate  very 
clearly  that  somewhere  there  is  a  stabilizing  force 
determining  standards  of  conduct  and  style.  This 
force  is  unquestionably  Euclid  Beach,  the  largest 
and  best  patronized  hall  in  the  City,  and  most  sig- 
nificant too,  the  most  profitable.  This  element  of 
profit  is  probably  the  potent  influence  which  has  so 
largely  influenced  the  dance  hall  managers.  But 
whatever  the  reason,  the  public  gain  is  unmistakable. 
One  of  the  services  which  can  be  contributed  to 
recreation  b}"  private  and  philanthropic  organizations 
is  to  work  out  a  standard  in  a  form  of  recreation 
which  can  eventually  be  adopted  by  the  public.  In  a 
sense  the  value  of  privately  supported  organizations 
is  that  they  may  maintain,  even  at  considerable 
financial  outlay,  a  model  form  of  management.  In 
some  respects  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  settlements  and 
some  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  have  done  this. 
The  essentially  experimental  character  of  such  pio- 
neer work  is  expensive  and  not  possible  to  a  citj^  or 
school  system — always  close  to  the  financial  margin. 
This  function  in  dance  hall  management  has  curiously 
enough  been  performed  by  a  commercial  agency. 

Fundamentals  of  Adequate  Public  Dance  Hall 

Regulations 
In  its  treatment  of  the  public  dance  hall  problem  the 
Survey  is  anxious  neither  to  endorse  nor  condemn 
the  present  administration  of  Cleveland's  splendid 
dance  hall  ordinance.     The  adequacy  of  a  given  ad- 
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ministration  varies  from  time  to  time  and  while 
improvements  may  be  made  temporarily  as  a  result 
of  public  investigation,  only  a  very  alert  public 
opinion  coupled  with  trained  and  fearless  adminis- 
trators can  maintain  the  standard  that  the  welfare  of 
the  city  demands.  We  shall  therefore  indicate 
briefly  the  fundamentals  of  any  adequate  system  of 
regulation  with  the  hope  that  those  agencies  both 
private  and  public  which  have  as  their  function  the 
welfare  of  the  young  people  of  the  city  may  have  a 
standard  which  they  may  use  in  maintaining  dance 
hall  conditions  which  are  safe  and  wholesome.  The 
price  of  good  conditions  is  a  constant  oversight  by 
unoflScial  agencies  of  the  public  officials  charged  with 
this  responsibility. 

The  following  specifications  constitute  the  mini- 
mum which  will  make  dance  halls  safe  places  for 
recreation: 

1.  A  city  dance  hall  inspector  appointed  by  the 
Mayor.  The  inspector  should  be  a  man  or  woman  of 
character,  courage,  executive  ability  and  some  train- 
ing in  social  work.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
no  suspicion  of  politics  should  enter  into  this  choice. 
The  precedent  established  in  1911  in  selecting  an 
inspector  recommended  by  a  non-partisan  commit- 
tee should  be  followed  in  all  appointments  to  this 
ofl&ce. 

2.  The  inspector  should  have  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  Chief  of  Police.  He  should  have  full  authority 
over  his  own  inspectors,  and  should  be  associated 
with  other  officials  interested  in  recreation  in  the 
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manner  indicated  in  the  Summary  Volume  of  this 
Survey. 

3.  The  inspector  should  have  as  assistants  a  staff 
of  inspectors  and  chaperones  sufficient  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  and  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  decorum  at  all  dances  equal  to  that  now 
customan'  at  the  better  academies.  This  means  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  chape- 
rones now  employed  and  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  both  inspectors  and  chaperones.  Adequate 
salaries  for  inspectors  and  chaperones  should  make  it 
possible  to  secure  men  and  women  of  much  more 
capacity  than  many  of  those  now  employed. 

4.  The  requirement  of  a  Ucense  is  the  source  of  the 
inspector's  power.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
granting  licenses  for  commercial  halls.  By  a  strict 
system  of  inspection  coupled  with  the  power  of  grant- 
ing licenses,  those  who  own  halls  can  themselves  be 
compelled  to  maintain  high  standards.  This  respon- 
sibility of  the  hall  owner  should  be  of  more  force 
than  any  other  form  of  regulation. 

5.  In  granting  permits  the  inspector  should  be 
guided  b}^  the  following  considerations. 

(a)  The  character  of  those  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
posed dance. 

(b)  Proof  of  their  ability  to  maintain  satisfac- 
tory conditions. 

(c)  The  physical  condition  of  the  hall  itself. 

6.  A  standard  of  decorum  should  be  defined  by  the 
Inspector  which  should  be  based  upon  the  best  stan- 
dards of  the  high  class  academies  and  halls. 
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7.  Two  incidental  provisions  of  the  present  ordi- 
nance are  essential  to  an  adequate  dance  hall  policy. 

(a)  The  closing  of  all  dances  at  12:30  A.  M. 
except  such  as  are  specially  exempted  by  an 
order  of  the  inspector.    (Section  7.) 

(b)  The  exclusion  of  all  persons  after  9  P.  M. 
who  are  under  the  age  of  eighteen  ''unless 
such  person  be  in  the  company  of  a  parent 
or  natural  guardian."     (Section  8.) 

8.  There  should  be  encouraged  the  creation  of  a 
strong  organization  among  the  proprietors  of  the 
better  class  of  dancing  academies  which  should  have 
as  its  purpose  the  raising  of  standards  of  public  danc- 
ing. This  organization  could  through  cooperation  with 
the  proper  authorities  do  more  than  any  other  single 
force  to  determine  standards  of  decorum,  encourage 
the  inspector's  office  in  enforcing  the  law,  encour- 
age the  building  of  new  and  better  halls,  and  work 
for  more  adequate  appropriations  for  purposes  of 
inspection.  In  this  field  of  recreation,  as  well  as 
in  connection  with  motion  picture  theatres  and  bil- 
liard rooms,  it  is  now  established  as  a  fact  that  if  a 
form  of  recreation  is  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  will 
win  the  commendation  of  decent  people,  it  will  in  the 
end  be  more  profitable,  not  only  in  increased  self- 
respect,  but  in  direct  financial  returns  as  well. 
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CHAPTER  V 

COFFEE  HOUSES  AND  SALOONS 

COFFEE  HOUSES 

Number  and  Character  of  Coffee  Houses  in 

Cleveland 

One  of  the  distinctly  European  recreational  institu- 
tions, which  the  foreign  born  population  of  Cleve- 
land has  introduced,  is  the  coffee  house.  With  varia- 
tions in  type,  according  to  differences  in  nationality, 
and  Tsith  a  wide  range  in  size  and  character  of  service, 
the  coffee  house  has,  within  a  few  years,  become 
one  of  the  most  important  commercial  recreational 
agencies  of  the  city.  Furthermore,  with  the  passing 
of  the  saloon,  we  may  expect  that  in  certain  sections 
of  the  City  a  large  number  of  its  former  customers 
will  be  attracted  by  the  coffee  house.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  see  how  any  other  agency,  except  the  coffee 
house, will  be  able  to  offer  to  the  former  patrons  of  the 
saloon  the  companionship  and  recreation  to  which 
they  are  accustomed. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  num- 
ber of  coffee  houses  in  Cleveland.  The  term  is  often 
loosely  appUed  and  may  mean  a  place  which  differs 
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only  slightly  from  an  ordinary  American  restaurant. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  candy  and  soft  drink  estab- 
hshments  in  foreign  neighborhoods  sen^e  the  same 
kind  of  trade  and  possess,  in  general,  the  character- 
istics of  the  coffee  house.  An  estimate  of  300,  re- 
cently made  by  the  poUce,  is  unquestionably  too 
high,  unless  we  are  to  include  scores  of  restaurants 
and  soft  drink  stores,  which  only  incidentally  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  patrons  to  spend  spare  time.  The 
ones  which  were  most  carefully  studied  in  this  Sur- 
vey, were  those  whose  chief  function  was  the  fur- 
nishing of  an  opportunity  for  recreation  and  whose 
interest  in  the  sale  of  food  or  drink  was  only  inci- 
dental. There  are  probably  not  more  than  50  real 
coffee  houses  in  Cleveland.  At  least  20  of  these  are 
located  in  those  parts  of  the  City  which  are  largely 
inhabited  by  Hungarians,  and  in  discussing  them 
we  shall,  for  convenience,  call  them  Hungarian  coffee 
houses.  Another  group  can  properly  be  called  Greek 
coffee  houses,  although  their  patrons  include  Bul- 
garians, Turks,  Armenians  and  Sj'rians,  as  well  as 
Greeks.  There  are  probably  15  to  20  Greek  coffee 
houses  in  Cleveland.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
10  Bulgarian,  3  Roumanian,  3  Croatian,  and  a  few 
more  frequented  b}-  other  nationalities.  While  the 
foregoing  constitute  practically  the  only  real  coffee 
houses,  there  are,  on  Woodland  Avenue,  between 
33rd  and  59th  streets,  at  least  50  sand^\ich  and  coffee 
places,  which  are  mostly  Jewish.  On  account  of  the 
marked  differences  between  these  groups,  it  will  be 
best  to  consider  each  tji^e  indi\'idually. 
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Hungarian  Coffee  Houses 
The  patrons  of  these  places  are  mostly  Hungarian, 
although  large  numbers  of  Roumanians  and  Slovaks 
mingle  on  friendly  terms  'v\'ith  the  Magyars.  In- 
variably, however,  the  name  Hungarian  is  adopted, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  coffee  houses  of  that  na- 
tion are  famous  among  all  eastern  Europeans.  A 
more  complete  and  sympathetic  understanding  can 
be  had  of  Cleveland's  coffee  houses  if  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  institution  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  life  of  the  eastern  European.  Modern  Hun- 
gary has  been  called  "The  Nation  of  Coffee  Houses." 
Every  little  town  has  one  or  more,  while  in  the  great 
cities,  they  appear  T\ith  the  frequency  of  saloons  in 
America.  In  type  they  vary  from  the  palatial  city 
structure  with  all  of  the  recreational  facilities  of  the 
high  grade  American  club  to  the  small,  dingy  haunt 
of  the  poor  and  wayw^ard.  In  most  of  them  billiard 
tables,  chess  boards,  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
furnished  for  guests.  Often  a  band  of  a  dozen  or 
more  gj^Dsies  enlivens  the  atmosphere.  To  these 
places  come  laborers,  artisans,  shopkeepers  and 
students  for  companionship  and  recreation.  The 
guest  may  spend  a  whole  afternoon  or  evening  with 
friends  or  business  associates,  at  the  cost  of  only  a 
few  pennies  for  an  order  of  coffee  and  cake.  None  of 
the  odium  is  fastened  upon  the  Hght  spender  which  is 
experienced  by  the  more  frugal  frequenters  of  the 
American  saloon.  The  epithet  "the  cheap  skate" 
has  no  Magj^ar  equivalent. 
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The  places  in  Cleveland  visited  by  members  of  the 
Survey  staff  varied  shghtly  in  size  and  general  equip- 
ment. A  few  tables  and  chairs,  an  ice  box  and  a  cook- 
ing stove  furnished  the  minimum  of  equipment.  To 
this  is  added  in  some  of  the  larger  places,  other  articles 
of  a  decorative  nature.  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  compared  with  the  saloon,  pool  room  or  soda 
fountain,  the  coffee  house  represents  a  very  small 
economic  investment. 

Meals  are  served  when  requested,  although  very 
few  eat  regularly  in  these  places.  Probably  20  meals 
a  day  is  a  fair  average  of  the  strictl}'  restaurant  busi- 
ness. This  means,  of  course,  that  profits  from  the 
sale  of  food  are  very  small.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
places  can  be  seen  in  the  evenings  when  Hungarian, 
Roumanian  and  Slovak  workingmen  drop  in  for  a 
chat  with  a  friend  or  a  game  of  cards. 

Ownership  axd  Management 
A  majority  of  the  Hungarian  coffee  houses  in  Cleve- 
land are  owned  and  managed  by  women.  In  almost 
all  cases  they  are  assisted  by  men  to  whom  they  con- 
veniently give  the  temporary  title  of  husband.  In 
one  house  a  brother  and  sister  are  partners;  in  an- 
other a  joint  partnership  exists  between  a  married 
couple  and  a  single  woman.  Of  the  15  houses  care- 
fully investigated,  9  were  managed  by  women. 

The  period  of  ownership  is  usually  very  short. 
The  average  time  of  proprietorship  by  one  person  is 
less  than  3  months.  A  constant  shifting  from  town 
to  town  is  characteristic  of  the  coffee  house  managing 
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fratemit3\  Cleveland,  Lorain,  Akron,  Youngstown, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago  constitute  a  circuit  some- 
what irregular!}'  traversed  by  these  people,  suspi- 
cioned  by  the  police.  Financial  trouble  or  the  mere 
desire  for  diversion  causes  the  ownership  of  most 
houses  to  change,  many  times  a  year.  In  the  week 
preceding  the  investigation,  6  proprietors  had  been 
expelled  from  Lorain;  two  were  already  estabUshed 
in  Cleveland.  The  price  paid  for  a  coffee  house  is 
usually  not  more  than  S300.  No  profit  is  made 
in  buying  and  selUng  these  houses,  a  house  usually 
being  sold  for  the  same  price  many  times. 

Entertainment 
Entertainment  consists  in  conversation,  card-playing 
and  occasionally  music.  In  one  house  on  Woodland 
Avenue  a  Hungarian  musical  instrument  called  the 
cimbalom  is  played  with  no  little  skill  by  the  sister 
of  the  proprietor.  In  twelve  of  the  fifteen  places  in- 
vestigated waitresses  were  employed,  sometimes 
nightl}^,  sometimes  only  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
The  attendance  averages  from  30  to  50  a  day. 

Profits 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  legitimate  profits  of  a 
coffee  house.  A  somewhat  carefully  calculated  de- 
termination indicates  that  a  single  proprietor  can 
make  about  as  much  as  a  common  laborer.  This  is 
of  course  only  his  income  from  the  food  and  drink 
which  he  sells.  Waitresses  emplo3''ed  in  these  places 
generally  work  without  compensation  from  the  pro- 
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prietor.  They  are  often  given  to  understand  that  it 
is  a  privilege  to  work  in  a  coffee  house  on  account  of 
the  opportunity  which  this  offers  to  meet  men. 

Greek  Coffee  Houses 
To  those  who  have  seen  the  small  coffee  houses  on 
the  coast  of  modern  Greece  the  establishments  found 
on  BoUvar  Road  present  striking  evidences  of  simi- 
larity. In  fact  they  are  much  more  similar  to  their 
European  prototj^pes  than  those  of  the  Cleveland 
Hungarians.  A  converted  store  room  or  saloon  fur- 
nishes the  space  with  as  man}-  chairs  and  tables  as 
will  conveniently  fill  the  floor.  Upon  the  walls  are 
glaring  lithographs  of  King  Constantine  or  Venizelos, 
or  perchance  colorful  battle  scenes  of  the  Balkan 
wars  depicting  huge  bodies  of  Turks  and  Bulgarians 
hotly  pursued  by  Greek  detachments.  In  some  of  the 
better  places  the  lithographs  are  supplanted  b}' 
rather  amateurish  reproductions  of  Greek  field  or 
garden  scenes.  Cleanliness  is  more  rarely  found 
among  the  Greek  coffee  houses  than  among  the 
Hungarian  places.  A  rough  partition  in  the  rear 
encloses  the  kitchen  and  store  room. 

Seated  around  the  tables  are  working  men;  rather 
short  stocky  men  of  the  eastern  ^Mediterranean  type 
with  brown  faces,  dark  ej-es  and  carefully  cultivated 
moustaches.  Quick  in  action  and  speech  they  are  half 
oriental  importations  from  the  variegated  popula- 
tion of  the  modern  Balkans.  The  speech  of  these 
men  is  generally  hopelessly  shot  through  with  Slavic 
Idioms,  although  their  pride  resents  any  suspicion 
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that  they  are  anything  but  pure  Greeks,  descendants 
of  the  ancient  population  of  that  country.  Many 
of  them  are  Armenians  who  wish  to  be  known  as 
Greeks. 

Entertainment  in  a  Greek  Coffee  House 
Companionship,  diversion  and  rest  are  the  things 
for  which  the  coffee  house  stands  in  the  hfe  of  the 
Greek  inhabitants  of  this  cit}^  It  is  a  place  where 
the  Greek,  Syrian  or  Armenian  may  meet  people 
whom  he  could  not  know  in  any  other  way.  It  is 
less  than  a  home  but  more  than  the  sordid  boarding 
places  where  these  men  eat  and  sleep.  In  so  far  as 
there  are  classes  among  the  Greeks  of  Cleveland,  all 
kinds  and  conditions  mingle  on  equal  terms  in  these 
coffee  houses.  For  example,  the  investigator  saw 
the  Greek  Catholic  priest  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables 
in  one  of  the  places  visited,  mingling  on  familiar 
terms  with  laborers  and  boot  blacks.  The  coffee 
house  is  the  Balkan  incarnation  of  practical  de- 
mocracy. 

Music  is  often  furnished  in  these  houses.  In  one 
place  a  band  of  three  men  and  two  women  entertains 
the  guests  with  native  music.  One  of  the  men  played 
a  typical  Greek  instrument  called  the  "Sandueri," 
another  the  "Lavuto"  and  the  girls  played  "tam- 
bouritzeis,"  a  Jugoslav  instrument.  Occasionally 
a  Greek  woman,  sometimes  two  of  them  dance 
Greek  dances.  They  receive  no  salary  but  depend 
upon  the  audience  for  their  remuneration.  It  is  re- 
ported in  this  coffee  house  that  on  one  evening  when 
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the  newspapers  carried  an  account  of  an  audience 
of  Venizelos  with  the  King  of  Greece  in  which  the 
old  statesman  declared  for  the  Allies,  the  women 
received  more  than  $300  from  the  jubilant  patrons. 

Mostly  the  dancing  is  done  by  men  who  simply 
rise  from  the  tables  in  groups  and  dance  native 
dances,  often  ^4th  ver>'  intricate  steps.  Their  dancing 
is  critically  appreciated  and  drinks  are  sent  to  them 
first  from  one  table  then  another.  i\Iost  of  those 
in  the  crowd  drink  Turkish  coffee  and  smoke.  A  few 
of  them  smoke  the  Turkish  water  pipes;  cigarettes 
are  most  popular  however.  The  windows  are  closed 
from  the  first  of  September  to  the  first  of  June. 
There  is  some  card  plajdng,  but  the  favorite  game  is 
talu-backgammon . 

Music  and  dancing  in  these  Greek  places  by  city  or- 
dinance ceases  at  10  o'clock.  The  crowd  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum between  the  hours  of  8 :30  P.  M.  and  9 :30  P.  M. 
As  a  rule  before  the  music  and  the  entertainment  ceases 
the  patrons  begin  to  leave  and  by  10  o'clock,  at  least 
a  third  of  the  crowd  that  was  present  at  9  o'clock 
has  gone.  Between  10  and  11  o'clock  the  remainder, 
as  a  rule,  depart  for  most  of  them  are  at  work  during 
the  da}^  and  go  home  to  get  their  rest.  Saturday 
night  in  the  coffee  houses  is  the  big  night  of  the  week. 
A  fair  estimate  would  make  the  crowd  on  this  night 
50%  larger  than  on  other  nights  during  the  week 
and  as  a  rule  on  Saturday  night  the  crowd  remains 
later,  since  Sunday  is  not  a  working  day. 
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Attendance  at  Greek  Coffee  Houses 

The  Greek  coffee  houses  seem  to  be  better  patronized 
than  the  Hungarian  coffee  houses.  In  some  of  the 
larger  establishments  on  Bolivar  Road  the  number  of 
guests  at  one  time  runs  during  the  early  evening  to 
40  or  50.  The  patrons  usually  remain  at  a  table  a 
long  time — sometimes  for  two  or  three  hours.  It  is 
probable  that  the  average  period  spent  by  the  guests 
is  somewhere  between  one  and  two  hours.  WTiile  an 
estimate  of  attendance  is  difficult  to  make  it  may  be 
said  that  the  number  attending  during  an  average 
evening  all  of  the  Greek  places  will  probably  run  over 
600.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  attendance  is 
exclusively  masculine. 

Refreshments  and  Entertainments 

Unlike  the  Hungarian  places,  the  Greek  coffee  houses 
actually  serve  a  great  deal  of  coffee.  The  guests 
order  more  coffee  than  anything  else.  This  beverage 
is  of  a  strong  black  variety  and  is  sipped  slowly 
during  the  conversation  or  play. 

Casual  Prostitution  in  Cleveland  Coffee 

Houses 

The  Survey  has  found  that  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  casual  prostitution  is  incidental  to  the 
business  of  a  large  proportion  of  Cleveland's  coffee 
houses.  As  has  been  mentioned  above,  a  large  number 
of  coffee  houses  are  owned  and  operated  by  women. 
In  many  cases  these  women  are  assisted  by  men  whose 
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only  relationship  to  the  owner  is  that  of  serv^ant  and 
companion.  Young  girls  are  employed  as  waitresses 
and  as  such  are  very  definitely  made  to  add  to  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  house.  In  practically  all  cases  casual 
prostitution  is  the  main  reason  for  the  presence  of 
these  girls;  their  ser\dces  as  waitresses  being  only 
a  screen  to  cover  their  real  office.  Young  girls  for 
this  purpose  are  somewhat  difficult  to  secure  and 
many  stories  have  been  told  in  police  court  of  actual 
bargaining  between  coffee  house  owners  and  agents 
who  for  compensation  bring  3'oung  girls  from  other 
cities  to  serve.  Often  these  girls  are  innocent  of  the 
real  puipose  for  which  they  are  brought  to  a  coffee 
house,  believing  that  they  are  paid  liberally  for  ser- 
vices as  a  waitress.  They  are  soon  disillusioned, 
however,  and  the  vicious  alternative  is  placed  before 
them  of  degradation  and  ease  or  search  in  a  strange 
city  for  another  position.  Nor  has  the  effort  of  the 
police  to  remedy  this  condition  been  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  successful.  In  July,  1919,  on  the 
day  following  an  exposure  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
true  conditions,  ten  coffee  houses  were  investigated 
by  the  survey.  Conclusive  evidence  was  present  in 
eight  of  the  ten  that  prostitution  was  going  on  un- 
checked. It  should  be  added  that  the  conditions 
surrounding  most  of  this  prostitution  is  not  only 
morally  degrading  but  a  positive  menace  to  public 
health. 

It  is  sometimes  overlooked  by  Americanization 
workers  that  one  of  the  first  conditions  which  must 
be  remedied  is  the  vast  preponderance  of  men  over 
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women  among  the  foreign-born  workmen  of  our  cities. 
On  a  street  not  far  from  a  number  of  the  coffee  houses 
described  is  a  lodging  inhabited  by  104  men — Hun- 
garians, Rumanians  and  Greeks,  huddled  into  about 
20  li\'ing  rooms.  Such  cooking  as  is  done  they  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  Their  sole  recreation  was  pro- 
vided by  the  saloon.  They  are  beyond  the  age  when 
the  amusement  parks  allure,  no  settlement  is  near, 
the  mo\ing  picture  show  of  the  neighborhood  offers 
entertainment  which  they  do  not  understand.  Their 
opportunity  for  recreation  of  any  kind  is  meager 
indeed.  WTien  we  consider  that  their  wives  and 
families  are  on  another  continent  and  that  more- 
over they  come  from  a  land  with  different  standards 
from  ours,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  ordinar^^  tradi- 
tional restraints  are  to  them  very  slight  not  to  say 
non-existent.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  unscrupulous 
fellow  countr^Tuen  are  willing  to  take  ruthless  ad- 
vantage of  their  loneliness. 

The  Wholesome  Need  of  Coffee  Houses 

With  the  elimination  of  the  saloon  the  coffee  house 
will  furnish  the  only  form  of  recreation  which  will  be 
purchasable  by  a  vast  number  of  Cleveland's  foreign- 
born  workmen.  The  coffee  house  is  primarily  a 
recreational  agency  for  men  of  middle  life.  For 
thousands  of  Cleveland's  workers  it  will  furnish  the 
only  suitable  means  of  spare-time  diversion  wdthin 
reach.  Although  the  coffee  house  is  primarily  a  winter 
amusement  the  number  increased  steadil}"  during  the 
summer  months  following  the  advent  of  prohibition. 
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It  is  unquestioned  that  a  vast  number  will  spring  up 
during  the  next  winter.  This  will  be  especially  true 
among  the  Hungarians  because  for  some  reason  the 
game  of  pool  has  not  been  particularly  attractive  to 
Hungarian  workingmen.  With  this  agency  as  with 
other  commercialized  recreation  agencies  the  in- 
centive for  men  with  high  standards  and  the  means 
and  ability  to  maintain  wholesome  places  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  public  protection  afforded  against 
the  competition  by  the  unwholesome  and  vicious. 

Recommendations 
The  coffee  house  is  an  institution  comparatively  new 
to  American  life.  It  is  consequently  difficult  to  pre- 
scribe remedies  for  evils  which  are  only  beginning 
to  become  evident.  The  most  important  problem 
which  has  to  do  with  the  coffee  house  is  that  of 
casual  prostitution.  In  this  connection  the  traffic  in 
waitresses  presents  the  most  serious  phase.  This 
should  be  met  by  increased  police  vigilance.  State 
and  federal  statutes  are  ample  authorization  for 
any  necessary  repressive  measures  on  this  score. 

With  respect  to  the  double  purpose  which  many 
of  the  waitresses  serve,  the  task  of  police  regulation 
is  somewhat  different.  It  cannot  be  denied  however 
that  conditions  revealed  in  the  course  of  this  survey 
indicate  that  very  little  police  activity  has  been 
directed  to  the  coffee  house  problem.  Nothing 
can  be  gained  by  reciting  in  detail  the  facts  which 
this  Survey  has  collected  but  it  has  the  evidence  to 
justify  a  statement  that  prostitution  in  July,   1919, 
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was  common  and  comparatively  open  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  coffee  houses  of  Cleveland.  Unless 
these  conditions  are  remedied  b}"  active  police  con- 
trol the  Cleveland  coffee  house  is  destined  to  become 
a  source  of  moral  depravity  and  physical  peril. 

It  would  probably  not  be  difficult  to  devise  a 
scheme  b}^  which  the  coffee  house  and  restaurant 
which  are  used  for  purposes  of  recreation  primarily 
could  be  distinguished  from  the  restaurants  which 
are  primarily  eating  places.  If  this  were  done, 
licenses  could  be  issued  to  restaurants  and  coffee 
houses  which  furnish  recreation  and  a  reasonable 
degree  of  control  could  be  exercised.  Unquestion- 
ably strict  legislation  should  be  provided  by  the 
council  at  a  verj^  early  date.  With  this  method  of 
control,  coupled  with  effective  police  activity,  the 
coffee  house  problem  would  probably  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Properly  conducted  and  regulated  they 
can  go  far  in  supplying  the  middle  aged  males  of 
the  foreign-born  groups  a  wholesome  substitute  for 
the  saloon. 

SALOONS 
From  the  beginning  this  Survey  has  pursued  the 
policy  of  considering  the  saloon  in  its  capacity  as  a 
recreation  center.  With  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the 
Uquor  question  it  has  not  concerned  itself.  As  is 
indicated  elsewhere  a  large  amount  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Survey  was  carried  on  during  the  year 
1917,  two  years  before  the  advent  of  prohibition. 
Statistics  collected  at  that  time  indicated  that  the 
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collateral  services  of  the  saloons  of  Cleveland  were 
of  great  significance.  These  services  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  the  cashing  of  checks,  recei\Tng  of  mail  for 
customers  and  telephone  service.  All  agencies  con- 
cerned in  the  problem  of  furnishing  substitutes  for 
the  saloon  should  give  careful  consideration  to  these 
services  which  in  many  sections  of  the  city  actu- 
ally did  make  the  saloon  a  ''poor  man's  club." 

At  the  advent  of  prohibition  Cleveland  had  about 
1400  saloons.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these 
have  continued  in  business  selhng ''substitutes"  and 
often  secretly  dispensing  portions  of  a  left  over 
stock.  If  we  except  the  gains  from  illegal  sales  of 
liquor  the  profits  in  most  saloons  have  been  reduced 
to  a  fraction  of  what  they  were.  This  is  true  in  spite 
of  freedom  from  taxation  and  from  rules  against 
Sunday  selling. 

About  800  of  Cleveland's  saloons  remained  open 
throughout  the  summer.  The  reasons  actuating  their 
continuance  were  numerous.  ^lany  hoped  to  five 
until  aid  came  from  the  November  elections.  Some 
proprietors  merely  intended  to  continue  through 
the  hot  months  when  the  sale  of  "near  beer"  was 
large,  while  unquestionably  many  sought  to  reap  a 
final  precarious  har\Tst  from  the  sale  of  left  over 
stocks  of  Uquor.  Assuming  that  the  legislature  will 
enact  strict  enforcement  legislation,  it  is  probable 
that  the  present  winter  will  see  the  discontinuance 
of  half  of  the  remaining  saloons,  thus  reducing  the 
number  from  1400  to  400. 

The  passing  of  the  saloon  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
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nificant  events  in  the  history  of  Cleveland's  social 
institutions.  Its  effects  will  of  necessity  create  a 
number  of  grave  problems  in  connection  with  other 
types  of  recreational  agencies.  It  has  already  brought 
the  billard  room  problem  to  a  crisis  on  account  of 
the  applications  of  scores  of  former  saloon  keepers 
for  billiard  room  licenses.  It  has  already  tended  to 
increase  the  number  of  coffee  houses  and  to  inten- 
sify the  problems  connected  with  their  regulation. 
Many  other  agencies  such  as  the  motion  picture 
theaters  have  had  a  considerable  increase  in  attend- 
ance due  no  doubt  to  the  closing  of  many  saloons. 

The  slogan  of  finding  a  "substitute  for  the  saloon" 
has  given  rise  to  many  concrete  suggestions  of  pos- 
sible substitutes.  It  is  perhaps  too  commonly  as- 
sumed that  a  quickl}^  devised  substitute  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  former  patrons  of  saloons.  The  interest 
which  so  many  found  in  the  saloon  cannot  be  arbi- 
trarily directed  to  a  single  substitute  or  even  a  series 
of  substitutes.  The  acute  problems  which  have 
arisen  concerning  billiard  rooms  and  coffee  houses 
as  substitutes  should  be  met  first  of  all.  Beyond  this 
nothing  short  of  a  general  community  effort  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  and  attractiveness  of  all  recrea- 
tion agencies  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  need. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

COMMERCIAL  AMUSEMENT  PARKS 

The  only  commercial  amusement  parks  located 
within  the  city  limits  are  Euclid  Beach  Park  and 
Luna  Park.  These  parks,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
recreation,  are  two  of  the  most  important  agencies 
of  the  city.  They  are  both  successful  financially. 
They  exemplify  two  widely  different  t\T)es  of  amuse- 
ment; they  serve  different  sections  of  the  city  and 
consequently,  different  types  of  people.  In  the  ver>' 
nature  of  things  they  invite  contrast  and  comparison. 
Merely  to  enumerate,  describe  and  appraise  their 
attractions  would  be  to  tell  Cleveland  citizens  what 
they  already  know.  But  if  we  examine  the  factors 
which  have  contributed  to  their  success,  determine 
wherein  they  have  met  the  problem  of  giving  their 
patrons  what  is  desired  and  not  only  measure  but 
define  the  patronage  which  they  attract,  we  may 
secure  certain  conclusions  which  will  not  be  without 
value  to  those  who  approach  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding recreation  for  the  people  of  the  City.  In  so 
far  as  possible  we  shall,  therefore,  present  facts  con- 
cerning each  which  will  assist  us  in  this  definition  of 
their  respective  places  in  the  city's  recreational  life. 
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Euclid  Beach  Park — Location 
Euclid  Beach  is  located  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
8J^  miles  northeast  of  the  Public  Square.  It  has  a 
lake  frontage  of  2,700  feet  and  contains  128  acres, 
88  of  which  are  north  of  Lake  Shore  Boulevard. 
The  part  of  the  city  in  which  the  park  is  located  has 
only  recently  been  annexed  and  is  the  most  sparsely 
populated  ward  of  the  city.  The  park  is  reached 
by  two  car  lines,  an  extension  of  the  lOoth  street 
cross  town  line  and  an  extension  of  the  St.  Clair 
Avenue  line.  Probably  the  most  popular  route  by 
automobile  is  through  Gordon  Park  and  Bratenahl  by 
way  of  Lake  Shore  Boulevard.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  short  drives  in  the  city  and  without 
doubt,  many  of  the  patrons  of  Euclid  Beach  are 
attracted  no  less  by  the  drive  than  by  the  park  itself. 
The  park  is  owTied  by  the  Humphrey  Company. 
Mr.  D.  S.  Humphrey,  President  of  the  Company, 
and  his  associates  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  park  in  190L  L"p  to  that  date  the  Humphrey 
Company  had  a  confection  concession  in  the  park. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
Euclid  Beach  has  been  the  standard  of  propriety 
which  has  been  maintained.  The  management  has  a 
rugged  pride  in  its  devotion  to  all  that  was  and  still 
is  the  code  of  conduct  which  the  middle  class  Ameri- 
can holds  as  necessary  and  proper.  It  has  rigidly 
adhered  to  this  standard.  Those  who  prefer  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  conduct  soon  find  that  they  do  not  fit 
into  the  Euclid  Beach  scheme  of  things.  They  cease 
to  attend.    But  the  great  success  of  this  park  indi- 
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cates  that  a  vast  number  of  Cleveland's  population 
believe  in  these  standards.  Unless  we  fully  under- 
stand this  background,  the  policies  which  have  made 
Euclid  Beach  so  successful  cannot  be  comprehended. 

For  many  years  a  warfare  was  waged  against 
liquor.  It  had  been  sold  in  the  park  before  the 
Humphrey  Company  had  taken  possession.  It  was 
banned  in  1901  and  has  never  been  allowed  since. 
Nearby  saloons  sought  to  secure  the  casual  patronage 
of  some  who  came  to  the  park.  The  management 
immediately  sought  to  break  up  this  association  by 
excluding  from  the  park  ever^'one  who  came  from  a 
nearby  saloon.  After  a  long  period  of  conflict,  in 
which  several  cases  were  actually  fought  out  in  court, 
the  Humphrey  Company  prevailed.  Cigarettes  are 
not  sold  at  the  park,  although  cigars  and  tobacco  can 
be  bought. 

In  order  to  strengthen  their  legal  right  to  exclude 
undesirables  from  the  park,  the  Humphrey  Com- 
pany has  always  maintained  the  policy  of  a  free  gate. 
The  Humphrey  Company  has  asserted  many  times 
in  court  that  the  free  gate  enabled  the  management 
to  treat  all  comers  as  guests  upon  private  grounds. 
Many  decisions  since  that  time,  however,  have  indi- 
cated that  the  free  park  provision  was  not  necessary 
to  protect  the  park  against  undesirables,  because  a 
park  has  a  large  amount  of  power  in  this  regard,  even 
when  an  entrance  fee  is  charged. 

No  concessions  are  allowed  in  the  park.     If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  management  an  attraction  is  suitable 
for  the  park,  it  is  bought  outright. 
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In  the  selection  of  attractions,  the  Humphrey 
Company  has  always  made  it  a  rule  to  omit  those 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  an  exhibition.  Practically 
the  only  attraction  at  Euclid  Beach  which  is  of  this 
nature  is  the  moving  picture  show.  Beyond  the  roller 
coasters  and  a  few  other  similar  attractions,  which 
are  intended  chiefly  for  children,  every  amusement 
gives  patrons  the  opportunity  to  amuse  themselves. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  dance  hall,  the 
athletic  field,  the  roller  rink  and  the  benches  and 
tables  for  family  parties.  This  poHcy  of  the  park  is 
very  important.  That  form  of  recreation  is  best  in 
which  the  individual  is  allowed  actively  to  partici- 
pate. For  example,  a  game  of  billiards  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  motion  picture  exhibition.  The  Hum- 
phrey Company  has  showTi  the  way  to  all  recreational 
authorities  by  proving  that  active  participation  in 
their  own  recreation  is  actually  sought  by  most 
normal  people. 

The  Humphrey  Company  has  rigidly  maintained  a 
high  standard  of  decorum  in  the  dance  hall.  For 
nearly  two  decades,  innovations  in  dancing  have 
been  firmly  resisted  and  the  dances  which  are  allowed 
have  been  limited  to  the  Waltz,  Two-Step  and 
Schottische.  It  has  not  been  easy  to  carry  out  this 
policy  but  the  firmness  of  the  Humphrey  Company 
in  their  position  in  this  matter  has  had  a  two-fold 
reward.  The  first  is  financial ;  the  second,  a  common 
realization  that  dance  halls  throughout  the  city  have 
been  compelled  by  the  very  force  of  public  opinion 
to  approximate  the  Humphrey  standards. 
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Finally,  Euclid  Beach  represents  in  an  admirable 
way  the  ideal  family  park.  There  is  probably  a 
"vsider  diversity  of  ages  represented  in  the  average 
group  at  EucUd  Beach  than  at  any  other  form  of 
amusement.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  park  is  the  fact  that  half  of  the  receipts 
are  in  before  six  o'clock. 

Attendance. — During  the  present  season  the  Cleve- 
land Railway  Company  has  maintained  a  count  of 
those  who  go  to  Euclid  Beach  on  the  street  cars  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Consequently,  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  ver>'  accurately  the  number  going  to 
Euclid  Beach  on  street  cars.  A  count  covering 
nearly  two  months  indicates  that  the  average  num- 
ber who  go  to  Euclid  Beach  on  street  cars  on  Satur- 
days is  about  6,500.  The  average  number  going  in 
this  way  on  Sundays  is  15,000.  On  May  30,  22,982 
were  counted,  while  on  July  4,  there  were  26,029. 
This  of  course  does  not  include  those  who  come  in 
automobiles.  The  number  of  automobiles  stopping 
at  the  park  varies  from  500  to  5,000  a  day.  Actual 
counts  made  indicate  that  those  who  come  in  this 
way  number  more  than  4  per  automobile.  If  we 
consider  the  three  methods  of  reaching  the  park,  we 
shall  not  be  far  astray  if  we  venture  the  following 
estimate  of  the  attendance  in  a  typical  week: 

Sunday 25,000 

Monday 3,500 

Tuesday 10.000 

Wednesday 10.000 

Thursday 12.000 

Friday .  ' 10,000 

Saturday 18,000 

88,500 
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Probably  the  total  attendance  in  a  single  season  is 
more  than  1,250,000. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  the  following  tables 
indicating  the  popularity  of  some  of  the  attractions. 

Dance  tickets  sold  during  a  week  in  July. 

Monday 35.000 

Tuesday 6,000 

Wednesday 8,000 

Thursday 9,500 

Friday 4,500 

Saturday 13,000 

76,000 
Number  of  Persons  u^ng  Roller  Rink  (same  week). 

Sunday 1,100 

Monday 400 

Tuesday 600 

Wednesday 700 

Thursday 650 

Friday 350 

Saturday 750 

4,550 

Number  of  Persons  using  the  Derby  Racer  (same  week). 

Sunday 12,000 

Monday 700 

Tuesday 2,000 

Wednesday 2,200 

Thursday  T 2,300 

Friday 2,000 

Saturday 6,300 

27,500 

Sales  of  Pop  Corn  (same  week) . 

Sunday 12,000 

Monday 2,500 

Tuesday 5,500 

Wednesday 6,500 

Thursday 8,000 

Friday 5,500 

Saturday 10,000 

50,000 
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Luna  Park 
This  park  is  located  on  a  353^  acres  plot  of  ground 
bounded  by  Woodland  Avenue,  Woodhill  Road, 
IngersoU  Road  and  East  110th  Street.  It  is  in  a 
general  way  modeled  after  its  namesake  on  Coney 
Island.  A  concrete  pavement  surrounds  an  arti- 
ficial lake  and  a  large  number  of  amusement  features 
border  upon  the  concrete  pavement.  An  admission 
charge  of  10  cents  is  made. 

The  number  of  amusement  features  is  much  greater 
than  at  Euclid  Beach.  Most  of  these  are  owned  and 
operated  as  concessions:  only  the  dance  hall,  the 
restaurant  and  the  roller  rink  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  park  itself. 

Ownership  arid  management. — Luna  Park  belongs 
to  the  Luna  Park  Amusement  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion chartered  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  park  has 
had  a  somewhat  varied  career.  Several  changes  in 
ownership  have  taken  place  since  its  establishment. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  ownership  and 
management  of  the  park  seems  to  bear  the  impression 
of  more  stability  than  ever  before. 

Attendance  statistics. — Some  indication  of  the  quan- 
tity of  recreation  furnished  by  Luna  Park  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  figures  furnished  by  the  park 
management  to  the  Survey: 

1.  The  total  attendance  during  the  season  of  1919 
was  approximately  one  million. 

2.  The  distribution  of  attendance  is  indicated  by 
the  following  approximation  of  attendance  during  a 
typical  week  at  the  height  of  the  season: 
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Sunday 20,000 

Monday 3,000 

Tuesday 3,500 

Wednesday 4.000 

Thursday 6,000 

Friday 6,000 

Saturday 15,000 

Total 57,500 

3.  The  number  of  dance  tickets  sold  in  one  week 

at  the  height  of  the  season: 

Sunday 15,000 

Monday 1 ,500 

Tuesday 4,000 

Wednesday 4,200 

Thursday 7,000 

Friday 4,000 

Saturday 8,000 

Quality  of  recreation. — That  the  Luna  Park  type  of 
entertainment  is  actually  preferred  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  is  a  sufficient  explanation  for  its  exist- 
ence. The  Survey  attempts  no  comparison  of  the 
relative  merits  of  types  of  amusements  at  Euclid 
Beach  and  Luna  Park.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
quaUty  rather  than  the  kind  of  amusement. 

This  is  the  first  season  in  which  no  liquor  has  been 
sold  in  the  park.  Unquestionably  this  has  given  a 
different  tone  to  the  whole  place. 

The  attractions  at  Luna  Park  differ  to  quite  a 
marked  degree  from  those  already  described  as  char- 
acterizing Euclid  Beach.  Games  of  chance,  some- 
what lurid  exhibitions  and  attractions  made  exhilarat- 
ing by  the  suggestion  of  danger,  are  the  predominant 
features  of  the  park.  The  appeal  to  the  senses  is  more 
direct :  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system  much  greater. 
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The  park  is  physically  and  morallj'  clean.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  roller  rink  and  the  dance 
hall.  Both  are  well  regulated.  No  dance  floor  in  the 
city  is  more  free  from  objectionable  features.  Chap- 
erons, police  and  floor  managers  are  constantly  in 
evidence.  The  new  dances  are  not  allowed.  A  high 
standard  of  decorum  is  maintained  both  on  the 
floor  and  on  the  platform.  On  the  whole,  the  man- 
agement of  Luna  Park  desei*ves  high  praise  for  the 
standard  which  it  has  set.  The  city  parks  and  dance 
halls  could  gain  much  through  emulation  of  this 
park — built  and  operated  for  profit. 

Euclid  Beach  and  Luxa  Park;   Contrasts  and 

Comparisons 
The  following  conclusions  are  not  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  final  judgments  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  two  parks  in  question.  They  are 
rather  made  for  the  puipose  of  indicating  some  of  the 
deductions  which  may  be  made  after  a  study  of  the 
types  of  recreation  furnished  by  each.  These  deduc- 
tions should  be  useful  to  anyone  concerned  with 
public  pro^'ision  for  recreation.  In  fairness  it  should 
be  noted  that  both  parks  are  well  managed  and 
financially  successful.  Both  are  clean  morally  and 
physically.  The  points  of  difference,  however,  are 
both  marked  and  significant. 

1.  The  most  important  distinction  between  the 
two  parks  is  in  the  character  of  the  population  served 
by  each.  Luna  Park  is  so  located  as  to  be  verj-  con- 
veniently accessible  to  a  vast  population  of  indus- 
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trial  workers.  Euclid  Beach  is  in  sharp  contrast. 
The  parts  of  the  city  convenient  to  this  park  are  less 
densely  populated.  The  following  table  indicates 
this  fact  with  quite  remarkable  force.  The  wards 
of  the  East  Side  are  arranged  according  to  relative 
population  densit}': 

STREET  CAR  RUNNING  TIME  IN  MINUTES 
Ward  To  Eccud  Beach       To  Luxa  Park 


11 

65 

25 

12 

68 

13 

17 

55 

6 

22 

45 

20 

18 

41 

15 

20 

38 

15 

21 

24 

20 

23 

39 

25 

10 

44 

30 

25 

30 

10 

19 

32 

10 

9 

54 

30 

14 

75 

20 

16 

45 

5 

24 

25 

25 

15 

60 

10 

13 

75 

20 

26 

5 

35 

It  is  quite  evident  from  this  table  that  Luna  Park  is 
much  nearer  physically  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
Cleveland  than  is  EucUd  Beach. 

2.  Because  of  the  fact  of  convenience,  as  well 
as  the  difference  in  the  class  of  amusements,  the 
working  class — to  be  exact,  the  less  fortunate  of  the 
city's  population  from  an  economic  standpoint — are 
more  widely  represented  at  Luna  Park  than  EucUd 
Beach.  One  striking  feature  of  Euclid  Beach  is  the 
absence  of  the  foreign-born  from  the  average  group 
to  be  found  there.     By  some  this  is  viewed  as  an 
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added  attraction;  it  is  not,  however,  an  indication 
that  the  type  of  amusements  preferred  by  most 
native-born  Americans  is  particularly  attractive  to  the 
foreign-bom.  The  crowd  at  Luna  Park  is  more  mixed. 
There  is  a  Uberal  proportion  of  markedly  foreign 
faces,  both  on  the  dance  floor  and  the  skating  rink. 

3.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Humphrey  Com- 
pany, several  j^ears  ago,  acquired  Forest  City  Park 
located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city,  prac- 
tically as  accessible  to  the  congested  parts  of  the 
city  as  is  Luna  Park.  In  fact  the  55th  Street  car 
line  had  its  terminal  at  the  park.  Euclid  Beach 
standards  were  installed  but  the  park  failed  to  pros- 
per. In  was  abandoned  after  a  two  or  three  years' 
trial.  It  is  diflBcult  to  prove  that  EucHd  Beach  stand- 
ards of  propriety  cannot  succeed  with  cosmopolitan 
patronage  but  the  coincidence  is  thought  provoking. 
It  is  also  true  that  a  park  known  as  the  White  City 
(later  Manhattan  Beach)  was  started  a  mile  nearer 
town  than  Euclid  Beach  but  in  the  same  part  of  the 
city.  It  put  forth  the  same  t>'pe  of  attractions  as 
Luna  Park.  It  failed  to  attract  the  Euchd  Beach 
clientele. 

This  comparison  is  made  in  order  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  in  providing  either  public  or  pri- 
vate facilities  we  have  not  too  often  sought  to  pro- 
vide, for  a  cosmopolitan  working  class,  fonns  of 
recreation  and  standards  of  conduct  too  strictly 
those  which  are  traditionally  of  rural  America. 
These  standards  are  wholesome  but  perhaps  they 
should  be  modified  to  moot  the  demands  of  newer 
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types  of  culture.  Is  this  one  reason  why  the  foreign- 
bom  of  Cleveland  have  so  largely  been  compelled 
to  furnish  their  own  recreation? 

4.  As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  type  of 
recreation  furnished  by  Euclid  Beach  is  more  quiet 
and  restful.  It  does  not  stimulate.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  its  amusement  features  are  far  from 
exhilarating.  It  is  otherwise  at  Luna  Park.  Some 
sociologists  explain  this  by  indicating  that  modern 
industrial  life  has  the  effect  of  so  influencing  its 
workers  that  they  require  a  more  \aolent  form  of 
recreation  than  do  those  whose  work  is  not  so  ardu- 
ous. In  order  to  seek  more  hght  upon  this  subject, 
a  young  girl,  a  worker  in  a  garment  factory,  who  fre- 
quented Luna  Park  was  taken  to  Euchd  Beach. 
After  a  few  minutes  she  complained,  ''Why  don't 
they  have  more  lights  here?  Gee!  this  place  is 
dead."  It  may  take  something  more  stimulating 
than  most  public  parks  furnish  to  satisfy  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  bodies  and  brains  worn  with  long 
hours  of  hard  labor.  A  very  keen  student  of  the 
psychology  of  industrial  workers  says: 

"Indeed,  Coney  Island  and  its  lesser  luminaries 
adjacent  to  the  other  industrial  cities  of  our  country 
are  fruitful  laboratories  for  the  psychologist  of  in- 
dustry. The  shows  which  are  the  most  popular  are 
those  that  give  the  sharpest  excitement,  the  most 
immediate  nervous  stimulation.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  see  that  since  industry  has  forced  the  habit  of 
association  on  a  larger  and  larger  scale,  people  are 
unable  to  get  satisfaction  for  the  play  impulse  except 
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in  a  crowd.  The  nervous  organism  comes  to  be 
pitched  to  such  a  high  key  that  none  of  its  tendencies 
manifest  themselves  without  the  stimulus  of  a  large 
group  present  and  indulging  in  the  same  satisfac- 
tions. It  is  a  grave  question,  in  this  situation,  how 
much  further  strain  we  can  impose  on  our  phj'sical 
equipment  "without  a  break.  If  the  necessary  reac- 
tion from  modern  industry  is  the  greater  elabora- 
tion of  our  amusement  park  technique  of  thrills  and 
horrors,  modem  industry  must  plead  guilty  to  a 
charge  of  fundamental  importance.  The  play  of  the 
husking  bee,  charades,  dancing  at  home  among 
friends,  outdoor  picnics,  and  the  other  homely  en- 
jO}Tnents  is  not  to  be  sighed  for  simpl}-  because  it  is 
attached  to  a  simple  manner  of  Hfe.  Its  loss  is  to  be 
lamented  because  apparently  it  was  the  more  normal 
psychological  form  of  play  in  a  generation  when  all 
the  claims  of  Hfe  on  the  nervous  system  were  less 
wearing  and  exacting  than  is  the  case  to-day."* 
*  Tead:   Instincts  in  Industrj',  pp.  173-174. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  CLEVELAND  BASEBALL  CLUB,  LAKE 
EXCURSIONS,  BURLESQUE  THEATERS 

The  Cleveland  Baseball  Club 

In  discussing  professional  baseball  the  Survey  is  con- 
cerned not  so  much  with  a  description  of  interesting 
details  concerning  the  management  of  the  playing  or 
business  aspects  of  the  Club  nor  what  would  be  ab- 
surd, a  description  of  the  national  game  for  American 
readers.  It  seeks  to  measure  the  part  that  profes- 
sional baseball  plays  in  the  recreation  Hfe  of  Cleve- 
land's citizens.  In  addition  to  setting  forth  the  vital 
facts  concerning  this,  it  will  not  be  without  value  to 
state  certain  factors  revealed  in  the  experience  of 
those  conducting  the  Club  which  indicate  tendencies 
among  those  who  secure  recreation  at  League  Park. 
The  Cleveland  Baseball  Club  is  one  of  eight  organi- 
zations comprising  the  American  League.  The  Cleve- 
land Baseball  Company,  which  owns  the  park,  holds 
contracts  with  players  and  enjoys  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  League  membership.  The  company  is  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Ohio.    The  total  seating  capacity  of  League  Park  is 
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16,511.    The  capacity  distributed  according  to  the 
price  of  admission  is  as  follows: 


Section  of  Park 

Admission  Price 

Seating  Capacitt 

Boxes  and  reserved  seats 
Grand  stand 
Pavilions 
Bleachers 

$1.00 
.77 
.50 
.27 

4,377 
5,634 
6,500 
1.000 

Provision  can  be  made,  in  case  of  attendance  ex- 
ceeding the  seating  capacity,  for  temporary  seats 
within  the  park  area.  In  this  way  crowds  from 
20,000  to  25,000  can  be  conveniently  accommodated. 

The  present  schedule  calls  for  70  games  to  be 
played  in  the  Cleveland  park  during  the  season. 
These  are  distributed  equally  among  the  seven  other 
clubs  comprising  the  league.  Sunday  games  have 
been  played  in  Cleveland  since  1911. 

Attendance. — The  following  table  indicates  the  at- 
tendance at  the  Cleveland  Park  for  the  past  ten  years : 


Total 

AVERAQH 

Year 

Attendance 

No.  or  Games 

PER  GaUE 

1910 

294,013 

77 

3818 

1911 

406,915 

77 

5283 

1912 

337,327 

77 

4381 

1913 

.542,243 

77 

7042 

1914 

186.218 

77 

2418 

1915 

159,451 

77 

2071 

1916 

493.072 

77 

6404 

1917 

477,891 

77 

6207 

1918 

295,528 

62 

4767 

1919 

525.000 

70 

7500 

During  the  past  season  it  is  estimated  that  the 
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average  Sunday  attendance  was  from  16,000  to  18,000. 
The  Sunday  attendance  varies  according  to  a  num- 
ber of  conditions,  but  seldom  runs  less  than  13,000, 
while  two  or  three  times  during  the  j'ear  a  maximum 
of  22,000  is  attained.  The  average  attendance  for 
the  other  days  in  the  week  is  from  3,400  to  4,500. 
A  rough  estimate  by  the  management  indicates  that 
15  per  cent  of  those  attending  are  women.  The 
table  of  total  yearly  attendance  shown  above  is  a 
very  interesting  commentary  on  the  effect  of  a 
winning  or  losing  team  upon  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  pubhc.  In  fact,  the  place  of  the  team  in 
the  League  standing  is  usually  accurately  indicated 
in  the  table  of  attendance.  For  example,  in  1913 
the  team  almost  won  the  championship  and  the 
attendance  reached  the  highest  point  ever  attained  in 
Cleveland.  The  next  year,  through  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  team  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  last 
place  and  the  attendance  dropped  in  1915  to  the 
point  indicated  above.  However,  in  1916  the  control 
of  the  club  passed  to  other  hands,  new  players  were 
added  and  the  added  playing  strength  of  the  club 
soon  attracted  larger  pubhc  interest. 

The  attendance  varies  also  according  to  the  team 
with  which  Cleveland  is  playing.  This  is  very 
clearly  shown  in  the  following  tables,  which  indicate 
the  difference  between  week-day  attendance  when 
Cleveland  is  placing  Chicago,  the  leading  team  in 
the  League,  and  Boston,  Washington  and  Phila- 
delphia of  the  so-called  ''second  division." 
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PLAYING  WITH  A  "WINNER" 


Date 

Opposixo  Team 

Attendance 

June  30.  1919 

Chicago 

5.534 

July     1      " 

*• 

4.654 

2      •• 

•• 

4.970 

3      " 

•« 
PL\YING  WITH  "LOSERS" 

4.027 

July  14,  1919 

Washington 

3.117 

15      •• 

'* 

3,326 

16      " 

Boston 

3.859 

17      " 

" 

3.810 

18      '• 

•• 

4.076 

19      •• 

" 

7.656 

20      •• 

Philadelphia 

13,766 

Strange  to  say  Cleveland  is  not  rated  as  a  good 
Saturday  town.  It  falls  far  behind  such  eastern 
cities  as  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  This 
is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  Cleve- 
land has  much  more  amateur  baseball  than  these 
other  cities  and  workers  in  the  industries  go  in 
great  numbers  to  the  games  played  by  inter-shop 
leagues.  The  attendance  on  Sunday  depends  very 
largely  upon  men  whose  work  prevents  them  from 
going  during  the  week.  The  experience  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Cleveland  Club  indicates  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Team  in  the  League  rating  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  Sunday  attendance.  In  fact, 
much  more  than  with  the  week-day  attendance. 
It  is  explained  that  the  men  in  the  factories  and 
elsewhere  follow  the  team  very  carefully  through  the 
newspapers  during  the  week  and  if  they  have  had  a 
good  week,  a  large  crowd  will  be  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  have  not  had  a  good  week,  the  crowd 
will  be  small.  The  attendance  on  week-days  does 
not  vary  greatly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  week-day  crowd  is  made  up  of  a 
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class  of  people  who  include  baseball  as  a  part  of  their 
regular  recreation  program.  They  go  to  the  game 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  good  baseball  game,  whether 
Cleveland  is  winning  or  losing,  but  the  Sunday  de- 
votees are  much  more  fickle  in  their  attendance. 

One  interesting  fact  concerning  attendance  is  the 
passing  of  the  far  famed  ''bleacherite."  In  the  old 
park  the  ''bleachers"  (then  as  now  25  cent  seats) 
constituted  a  very  important  part  of  the  crowd. 
But  by  the  time  the  new  park  was  built,  the  dechne 
in  the  number  of  ''bleacher"  patrons  was  so  marked 
that  pro\ision  was  made  for  only  1,000  seats.  This 
section  was  for  a  while  sold  out  only  when  the  total 
crowd  exceeded  10,000.  The  attractiveness  of  these 
seats  has  dechned  until  now  they  are  filled  only  on 
the  extraordinary  occasions  when  the  crowd  over- 
flows all  of  the  higher  priced  seats. 

Nor  can  the  importance  of  baseball  in  the  recrea- 
tion life  of  the  city  be  measured  alone  by  a  study  of 
attendance  at  League  Park.  To  many  who  follow 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Cleveland  Club  from  season 
to  season,  actual  attendance  at  a  game  is  not  a  fre- 
quent occurrence.  This  opportunity  may  come  not 
more  than  two  or  three  times  a  season.  Yet  through 
the  pages  of  the  newspapers  the  devotee  may  occa- 
sionally participate  in  ever>'  pursuit  of  a  champion- 
ship. This  interest  is  plainly  shown  in  the  attention 
the  modern  newspaper  gives  to  professional  baseball. 
Pages  of  space  are  freely  given  by  the  modem  news- 
paper to  professional  baseball — infinitely  more  than 
is  given  to  any  other  form  of  recreation. 
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A  typical  Saturday  afternoon  crowd  of  ten  thou- 
sand usually  includes  not  over  300  women.  "  Ladies' 
day"  is  every  Friday  when  an  average  of  15  per  cent 
of  women  are  in  attendance.  The  number  of  boys 
under  20  is  also  small.  It  may  be  ventured  as  a 
generalization  that  professional  baseball  is  still  the 
sport  of  middle  class,  American  men  of  all  ages 
above  21. 

The  quality  of  recreation  furnished  by  the  Cleveland 
Baseball  Club. — It  would  indeed  be  "carrying  coals 
to  New  Castle"  to  discuss  in  a  book  intended  for 
Americans  the  value  of  baseball  as  a  form  of  recrea- 
tion. Americans  have  adopted  the  game  as  a  na- 
tional sport.  The  major  leagues  represent  the  game 
at  its  best  both  in  mechanical  perfection  of  play  and 
in  the  conditions  surrounding  the  exhibition.  The 
major  league  clubs  with  their  ''stars"  of  heroic 
stature  furnish  a  stimulus  which  penetrates  to  every 
comer  of  the  land.  Ever}^  normal  boy  consciously 
or  otherwise  is  attracted  to  the  game,  not  alone 
because  of  the  sport  itself,  but  with  a  spirit  of 
emulating  the  exploits  of  a  Lajoie  or  Cobb.  The 
playing  habits  of  the  star  are  knowTi  wherever  the 
game  is  played.  Lajoie  has  the  habit  of  dra\Ning  a 
line  in  the  dirt  with  his  bat;  in  the  course  of  time 
thousands  of  boys  religiously  perform  this  rite  before 
taking  their  turn  at  the  bat.  Ty  Cobb  throws  tra- 
ditions to  the  winds  and  "scores  from  first  on  a 
single";  "scoring  from  first  on  a  single"  thereupon 
becomes  a  tradition  activating  participants  in  the 
most  humble  of  exhibitions.  The  "spit  ball,"  "shine 
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ball"  and  the  "knuckle  ball,"  the  "squeeze  play" 
and  the  "delayed  steal,"  first  used  in  the  heat  of  a 
championship  contest,  add  to  the  finesse  of  the  game 
wherever  played.  Hence  the  "commercialization" 
of  baseball,  far  from  degrading  the  game,  has 
brought  it  to  a  perfection  otherwise  unattainable. 
Because  of  this  spirit  of  emulation,  it  is  most  im- 
portant in  the  formation  of  comprehensive  recrea- 
tion programs  to  take  note  of  the  experience  of  major 
league  baseball;  for  our  purposes,  exemplified  by  the 
Cleveland  Club. 

The  decorum  of  participants  in  the  game  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  game  itself.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  conduct  of  players,  both  on  and  of! 
the  field,  left  much  to  be  desired.  In  the  stress  of 
hard  fought  games,  physical  combats,  participated 
in  by  players,  umpires  and  spectators,  were  not 
uncommon.  The  lot  of  the  umpire  was  not  enviable. 
A  deadly  enmity  existed  between  the  spectators  and 
the  visiting  team,  while  the  players  themselves  were 
ver>'  commonly  far  from  models  of  moral  perfection. 
It  is  not  inaccurate  to  say  that  at  the  present  time 
all  of  this  has  been  revolutionized.  The  players 
themselves  conform,  both  on  the  field  and  in  private 
life,  to  high  standards  of  conduct.  The  umpire  on 
the  field  is  absolute  master  of  the  situation.  Rowdy- 
ism among  the  players  is  not  tolerated.  The  first 
indication  of  impropriety  is  promptly  met  with  ejec- 
tion from  the  game  and  later  suspension  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  League.  The  crowd  itself  is  quicker  to 
recognize  evidences  of  skill  on  the  parts  of  visiting 
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players  and  is  more  tolerant  of  the  human  limitations 
of  umpires.  With  this  improved  character  in  the 
players  themselves,  the  higher  standards  of  conduct 
in  the  game  itself  and  the  newer  spirit  manifested 
among  the  spectators,  exhibitions  of  baseball  at 
League  Park  furnish  a  standard  which  is  of  incal- 
culable value  to  all  competitive  exhibitions.  It  is 
not  easy  to  define  the  reasons  for  the  improvement 
of  professional  baseball.  A  variety  of  contributor^^ 
factors  can  be  found  however.  Those  interested  in 
the  game  probably  recognized  that  the  only  way  to 
make  the  ''better  element"  regular  patrons  of  the 
sport  was  to  confonn  more  closely  to  that  standard 
of  decorum  recognized  among  wholesome  people. 
Plaj'ers  came  to  recognize,  from  bitter  experience, 
that  the  well  behaved  player  lasted  longer  physically ; 
he  was  good  for  many  more  years  in  high  salaried 
major  league  baseball. 

If  we  believe  that  personalities  count  in  such  a 
development,  we  cannot  ignore  the  enormous  influ- 
ence of  President  B.  B.  Johnson  of  the  American 
League.  A  man  of  strong  convictions  and  unques- 
tioned courage,  he  had  been  the  dominant  figure 
in  the  American  League  ever  since  its  beginning. 
Plaj'ers  soon  found  that  behind  the  command  of 
the  umpire  was  the  power  of  the  President  of  the 
League.  Infractions  of  the  rules  were  severely  pun- 
ished by  protracted  suspensions  and  fines.  The  club 
owner  himself,  who  failed  to  maintain  high  stan- 
dards at  his  park,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  many  a  controversy  with  individ- 
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ual  clubs  has  convinced  those  who  enter  the  League 
as  owTiers  that  their  own  interests  are  best  served  by 
upholding  the  authority  of  the  League  President. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  the  quickest  way  to 
destroy  public  interest  in  professional  baseball  is  to 
allow  interest  in  the  result  of  games  in  any  way  to  be 
identified  with  the  wagering  of  money.  If  large  sums 
of  money  should  be  won  or  lost  on  games,  attempts 
to  corrupt  the  players  would  soon  be  made  with 
attendant  charges  of  "throwing"  games  and  ''bought 
players."  There  is  only  one  way  to  prevent  this  and 
that  is  the  use  of  eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
club  authorities  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  gambhng 
in  the  park.  The  Cleveland  Club  has  used  every 
method  within  its  power  to  prevent  any  betting  upon 
games.  Private  detectives  have  been  employed  to 
ferret  out  quiet  betting.  This  surveillance  has  gone 
to  the  extent  of  watching  telephone  booths  for 
attempts  to  give  quick  information  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  game  to  ''booking  places"  down  town.  The 
Cleveland  Baseball  Club  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
private  commercial  organization  preventing  gamb- 
ling within  itself.  It  indicates  that  the  surest  way  to 
stamp  out  this  evil  is  to  convince  those  who  conduct 
a  sport  that  their  own  interest  lies  in  its  prevention. 
\Miere  public  authority  in  the  form  of  police  and 
inspectors  has  constantly  failed  in  other  sports,  such 
as  billiards  and  horse  racing,  the  club  owners  of  the 
American  League  have  succeeded. 

Nor  should  this  treatment  of  the  Cleveland  Base- 
ball Club  be  concluded  without  mention  of  the  busi- 
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ness  management  of  the  club.  None  of  that  secre- 
tiveness  concerning  attendance  and  profit,  so  char- 
acteristic of  commercial  recreation,  is  present  in  the 
business  office  of  the  Cleveland  Baseball  Company. 
Records  of  attendance  are  not  onty  better  kept  but 
more  available  to  the  public  than  in  any  other  com- 
mercial recreation  agency  studied  in  this  Survej'. 
In  an  intelligent  recognition  of  the  fact  that  an 
agency  which  is  fair  to  the  public  is  most  likely  to 
secure  public  support,  the  business  management  of 
the  Cleveland  Baseball  Company  might  well  be 
studied,  not  alone  by  commercial  recreation  agencies, 
but  by  many  public  and  philanthropic  institutions 

as  well. 

Lake  Excursions 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  concerning  the  rec- 
reational life  of  Cleveland  is  the  fact  that  with  its 
unexampled  position  upon  Lake  Erie  so  little  use  is 
made  of  the  lake  for  lake  excursions.  The  number  in 
this  city  carried  upon  lake  excursions  is  much  smaller 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  Chicago  or 
Detroit. 

The  Survey  has  considered  only  the  companies  and 
ships  used  for  short  trips.  It  has  not  concerned  itself 
with  inter-city  traffic,  such  as  the  regular  transporta- 
tion between  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  and  Cleveland 
and  Detroit. 

It  has  been  customary  for  several  years  for  the 
C.  and  B.  Company  to  conduct,  during  the  summer 
months,  daily  excursion  trips  to  Cedar  Point  and 
Put-in-Bay.     During  the  summer  of   1919,  which 
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may  be  taken  as  tj-pical,  the  City  of  Erie,  a  lake 
passenger  boat,  operates  daily  between  Cleveland 
and  Put-in-Ba}',  making  a  stop  at  Cedar  Point.  The 
season  for  these  excursions  is  from  June  20  to  Sep- 
tember 2.  The  boat  leaves  at  8 :00  A.  M.  and  returns 
at  7:15  P.  M.,  giving  passengers  four  and  one-half 
hours  stopover  at  Cedar  Point  or  two  and  one-half 
hours  at  Put-in-Ba3\  The  average  number  taking 
this  trip  has,  during  the  present  season,  been  about 
1,000  with  2,000,  the  capacity  of  the  ship,  on  Sunday. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  season,  therefore,  about 
85,000  people  have  taken  this  trip.  Those  who  were 
carried  on  these  trips  were  predominantly  women 
and  children,  except  on  Sunday,  when  large  numbers 
of  young  couples  were  numbered  among  the  pas- 
sengers. 

The  conditions  upon  these  excursions  on  the  City 
of  Erie  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  average 
excursion  steamer.  The  boat  is  larger  than  most 
excursion  boats  and  consequently,  the  condition  of 
the  lake  is  not  so  liable  to  affect  the  comfort  of 
travelers. 

The  City  of  Erie  is  also  used  by  the  C.  and  B. 
Company  for  moonlight  rides  on  the  lake.  The  sea- 
son for  these  rides  is  from  June  25  to  September  2. 
The  boat  leaves  at  8:30  P.  M.  and  returns  two  and 
a  half  hours  later.  The  average  number  of  passen- 
gers is  about  1,000  a  night,  with  2,000  on  Saturday 
and  about  1,500  on  Sunday.  The  only  attraction, 
with  the  exception  of  the  refreshment  stand,  is  free 
dancing,  which  is  provided  upon  what  w^as  formerly 
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the  freight  deck.  A  careful  count  indicates  that  95 
per  cent  of  the  passengers  carried  on  the  evening 
excursions  are  between  15  and  25  years  of  age,  while 
not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  patrons  are  in  couples. 
The  evening  boat  rides,  therefore,  are  predominantly 
recreational  opportunities  for  3'oung  unmarried  men 
and  women,  seeking  that  which  a  modern  city  so 
largely  denies:  the  opportunity  for  some  element  of 
seclusion.  The  fare  of  50  cents  places  this  form  of 
recreation  quite  generally  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  meager  income. 

The  evening  excursion  is  in  itself  a  most  whole- 
some and  desirable  form  of  recreation  for  young  men 
and  women.  The  city  does  not  furnish  enough  of 
such  opportunities  for  quiet  and  intimate  companion- 
ship. Unquestionably  this  form  of  recreation  can  be 
of  marked  importance.  Patronage  will  not  be  lack- 
ing if  the  conditions  are  such  as  will  attract  a  large 
number  of  people.  Moreover,  it  is  a  very  easy  way 
for  transportation  companies  to  put  into  use  boats 
which  are  safe  but  no  longer  suitable  for  inter-city 
transportation.  Recognizing  the  possibilities  of  an 
increasing  amount  of  such  recreation,  the  Survey  has 
sought  to  appraise  carefully  the  standards  of  physical 
and  moral  safety  maintained  by  the  officials  of  the 
C.  and  B.  Company.  Our  conclusions  have  been  as 
follows : 

1.  Provision  for  physical  safety  is  very  adequately 
cared  for  by  the  Company.  This  Company  has  the 
deserved  reputation  of  maintaining  safety  at  a  stan- 
dard higher  than  is  required  by  government  regu- 
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lation.      Very    little  is  left  to  be  desired   in   this 
respect. 

2.  The  lax  methods  of  preventing  immoral  condi- 
tions which  have  been  pointed  out  in  vice  surveys  in 
other  cities  can  not  be  charged  to  the  officials  of  this 
Company.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  charges 
in  other  cities  has  been  the  renting  of  state  rooms  on 
purely  excursion  trips.  The  C.  and  B.  Company 
can  not  be  charged  "vsith  any  lack  of  care  in  this 
regard.  State  rooms  are  not  rented  either  secretly 
or  openly  for  either  the  day  trips  to  Cedar  Point  and 
Put-in-Bay  or  for  the  evening  lake  rides. 

3.  Patrols  are  employed  to  enforce  order  upon  the 
decks  and  some  provision  has  been  made  to  provide 
sufficient  light  to  insure  proper  decorum.  While  a 
fair  degree  of  behavior  is  enforced,  there  is  still  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  More  patrols  and  more  facilities 
for  lighting  the  decks  should  be  provided. 

4.  It  must  be  frankly  stated  that  the  free  dancing 
which  is  offered  to  passengers  seems  to  be  practically 
without  regulation.  None  of  the  methods  employed 
by  the  average  dance  hall  proprietor  to  regulate 
dancing  seems  to  be  used.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
dance  hall  in  the  city  allows  such  a  large  amount  of 
impropriety  as  is  here  shown.  Unquestionably  both 
the  dance  hall  inspector's  office  and  the  officials  of 
the  Company  have  in  this  respect  failed  to  do  their 
plain  duty.  If  these  rides  are  to  offer  attractiveness 
to  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  will  patronize 
them,  these  conditions  should  be  remedied  in  future 
seasons. 
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The  Cleveland  Erie-Au  Steamship  Company. — This 
Company  operates  the  steamship  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. This  boat  was  brought  to  Cleveland  in  July  of 
the  present  year  and  operated  until  September  7. 
Daily  trips  were  made  to  Port  Stanley,  Ontario. 
This  trip  offers  a  most  wholesome  day's  outing.  The 
boat  is  well  adapted  for  such  excursions  and  the 
management  seems  to  be  fairiy  effective. 

Evening  rides  are  offered  by  this  Company.  The 
time  of  leaving,  the  length  of  the  excursion  and  the 
fare  are  the  same  as  for  the  City  of  Erie. 

No  state  rooms  are  rented.  The  boat  is  adequately 
lighted  and  excellent  order  is  maintained  by  the 
patrols.  In  addition  the  free  dancing  is  fairly  well 
supervised. 

Burlesque  Theaters 

Cleveland  has  two  burlesque  theaters,  the  Empire 
and  the  Star.  Two  performances  are  given  daily  for 
the  season  of  about  nine  months.  The  houses  are 
both  very  well  patronized,  capacity  attendance  pre- 
vailing throughout  most  of  the  season.  A  careful 
count  made  upon  several  occasions  indicates  that  the 
audience  is  apportioned  among  three  age  groups  as 
follows : 

Under  14 2% 

Between  15  and  25 33% 

Twenty-five  and  over 65% 

A  larger  percentage  of  women  attend  the  Empire 
than  the  Star. 

At  the  Empire  the  number  of  women  at  afternoon 
performances  averaged  100  or  ten  per  cent  and  in 
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the  evening  five  per  cent  of  the  total  attending.  At 
the  Star  the  percentage  was  about  half  of  this. 

The  average  burlesque  show  has  changed  very 
little  in  a  generation.  There  is  still  the  somewhat 
obvious  and  crude  humor,  the  tawdr>"  costuming, 
the  frank  appeal  to  the  elemental  instincts  and  the 
regular  appeal  to  the  patriotic  spirit  when  all  else 
fails.  There  are  marked  exceptions  of  course,  but, 
in  general,  the  burlesque  perfonnances  now  being 
shown  in  Cleveland  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
they  were  twent}"  yesiTS  ago.  In  the  standard  bur- 
lesque program  one  change  has  been  made,  however. 
Vaudeville  specialties  were  previously  given  between 
the  two  acts  of  burlesque  in  that  part  of  the  program 
called  the  ''olio."  Most  companies  now  conform 
to  the  musical  comedy  plan  and  scatter  such  acts 
throughout  the  development  of  a  somewhat  flimsy 
plot.  In  some  other  ways  the  burlesque  company 
attempts  to  approximate  the  musical  comedy.  One 
or  two  burlesque  theaters  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
have  greatly  raised  the  quality  of  the  performance, 
but  with  this  it  has  been  necessary  to  increase  prices 
which  have  changed  the  character  of  the  audience, 
and  thus  have  made  room  for  more  theaters  of  the 
old  type.    The  actual  gain  has  not  been  remarkable. 

A  few  misapprehensions  concerning  burlesque 
theaters  should  be  cleared  up.  It  is  commonly 
thought  that  the  burlesque  performance  differs  from 
musical  comedies  and  first  class  vaudeville  only  in 
its  presentation  of  suggestive  appeals  to  the  sex  in- 
stinct.   This  is  not  true.    Allusions  and  situations 
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are  it  is  true  somewhat  more  frank  and  direct  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  effect  upon  the  audience  is 
different  than  that  made  by  the  average  first  class 
musical  comedy.  Really  excellent  comedians  are 
appreciated  more  than  anything  else  and  the  approval 
of  the  audience  goes  out  to  a  clean  fine  piece  of 
dramatic  action,  quickly  and  without  stint.  It  is  not 
hard  to  see  that  there  are  lunits  of  propriety  which 
performers  do  not  dare  to  exceed  for  fear  of  displeas- 
ing the  audience.  As  in  all  other  types  of  perform- 
ances clean  humor,  skillful  performances  and  real 
dramatic  art  have  a  strong  and  permanent  appeal  to 
the  burlesque  audience. 

Cleveland  has  no  method  of  regulating  burlesque 
performances  beyond  the  occasional  visit  of  patrol- 
men to  the  theater.  If  complaints  are  made  the 
police  make  special  investigations.  In  general  the 
displeasure  of  the  audience  is  the  only  check  upon 
improprieties  and  as  has  already  been  mentioned 
this  is  a  very  effective  check.  ]\Iost  of  those  who 
make  up  the  audience  are  self  respecting  men  who 
adhere  to  the  same  standards  of  morality  as  those 
who  attend  other  theaters. 

One  matter  should  receive  constant  attention  by 
the  management  of  Cleveland's  burlesque  theatres. 
Children  should  be  excluded  from  all  performances. 
The  same  standard  should  be  maintained  here  as  at 
dance  halls,  that  is,  no  children  below  the  age  of  18 
should  be  admitted  unless  accompanied  by  parent  or 
''natural  guardian." 
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Regular  inspection  of  these  theaters  should  be  a 
function  of  those  public  officials  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  commercial  recreation.  At  the 
present  time  this  responsibility  rests  upon  the  police. 
Under  a  proper  reorganization  of  the  recreational 
agencies  of  the  city,  the  responsibility  for  inspection 
should  rest  upon  the  same  officials  as  those  who  regu- 
late other  commercial  recreation  agencies. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Commercial  recreation  has  a  distinct  and  per- 
manent place  in  the  recreational  life  of  the  city.  In 
the  volume  of  service  given,  it  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  privately  endowed  or  publicly  sup- 
ported recreation.  The  quantitative  figures  revealed 
in  the  preceding  chapters  are  sufficienth"  convincing 
evidence  of  this  importance.  As  has  been  stated, 
there  are  in  Cleveland  123  motion  picture  theaters, 
five  combined  motion  picture  theaters,  two  burlesque 
theaters  and  four  theaters  of  the  "legitimate"  tA^pe. 
There  are  443  billiard  rooms,  160  bowling  halls, 
50  coffee  houses  and  115  dance  halls.  The  fact  is 
significant  that  every  week  more  than  half  a  million 
admissions  to  motion  picture  theaters  are  paid. 

Within  the  field  of  commercial  recreation  there  is 
moreover  a  constant  process  of  developing  standards 
which  are  later  used  in  public  and  private  agencies. 
One  illustration  is  pointed  out  in  that  section  which 
deals  with  professional  baseball.  Another  is  the 
control  over  dancing  exercised  by  Euclid  Beach  and 
the  better  academies.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  facts 
brought  out  in  this  study  is  the  fact  that  the  way  of 
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profit    leads    to    better    standards    in    commercial 
recreation. 

2.  Ver3"  careful  attention  has  been  given  by  the 
Survey  to  existing  methods  of  regulation.  Legal 
regulation  can  in  all  fields  of  commercial  recreation 
be  directed  only  to  that  point  where  it  is  likely  to 
be  injurious  to  the  public  interest.  There  is  need  of 
strict  legal  regulation  wherever  children  are  con- 
cerned. In  several  places  in  the  foregoing  chapters 
there  has  been  pointed  out  the  failure  of  city  laws 
and  administrative  authorities  to  give  this  protection 
to  those  who  cannot  care  for  themselves.  The  doc- 
trine of  laissez  faire  can  not  furnish  a  policy  where 
the  interests  of  the  young  are  concerned. 

There  is  also  a  place  for  legal  regulation  where 
promiscuous  social  contacts  are  made  possible.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  coffee  houses,  pool  rooms  and 
dance  halls.  Wherever  the  problem  of  prostitution 
appears  there  is  need  of  repression.  The  experience 
of  those  authorities  who  were  concerned  during  the 
war  with  social  hygiene  measures  found  that  there  is 
a  distinct  place  for  repressive  measures.  No  amount 
of  wholesome  recreational  opportunities  was  sufficient 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  when  prostitution  was 
still  allowed  by  local  authorities.  We  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  need  of  strict  regulation  where  the  inter- 
ests of  the  young,  the  weak  and  non-competent  are 
concerned. 

Any  adequate  process  of  public  control  of  com- 
mercial recreation  must  have  as  its  basis  the  power 
of  granting  or  withholding  licenses. 
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As  has  been  indicated  licenses  are  now  required 
for  all  of  the  important  agencies  for  commercial 
recreation  vrith.  the  exception  of  coffee  houses.  But 
the  branches  of  the  city  government  which  grant 
them  are  widely  scattered.  The  Hcensing  power  in 
nearly  every  case  has  little  or  no  equipment  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  public  interest  should  allow  the 
granting  of  apphcations  for  hcenses.  In  nearly  every 
case  taking  out  a  license  is  a  mere  formahty.  If  all 
of  those  branches  of  the  city  administration  which 
are  concerned  with  recreation  were  brought  together 
the  licensing  power  could  become  a  real  instrument 
of  regulation.  Unquestionably  the  same  administra- 
tive di\ision  should  grant  all  licenses  for  commercial 
recreation  agencies.  Adequate  facilities  for  inspec- 
tion should  enable  the  granting  authority  to  act 
upon  the  basis  of  adequate  information  concerning 
the  application.  And  in  addition  to  this,  final  deter- 
mination should  be  made  by  a  board  or  commission 
in  which  there  should  be  represented  the  city  admin- 
istration, the  commercial  recreation  industries,  and 
outside  citizens.  This  would  go  far  toward  removing 
the  granting  of  hcenses  from  all  suspicion  of  poUtics. 
The  final  volume  of  this  Survey  gives  such  a  plan  in 
detail. 

3.  The  dominant  factor  in  the  present  condition 
of  commercial  recreation  in  Cleveland  is  the  read- 
justment made  necessary  by  the  elimination  of  the 
saloon.  Scores  of  applications  for  billiard  room 
hcenses  and  the  rise  of  many  unregulated  coffee 
houses  are  two  of  the  first  serious  results  of  this 
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change.  Many  more  may  manifest  themselves  later. 
A  definite,  unified  policy  of  licensing  and  inspection 
of  all  commercial  agencies  is  needed  immediately. 
Beyond  this  there  is  an  actual  need  of  substitutes 
for  purely  commercial  recreation.  War-time  efforts 
to  supply  recreation  for  large  numbers  of  people  in- 
dicate the  possibihty  of  cooperative  efforts  to  absorb 
spare  time.  It  would  be  most  unwise  for  the  com- 
munity to  allow  commercial  recreation  alone  to  profit 
by  this  opportunity  to  direct  the  spare  time  of  great 
numbers  of  men  to  new  and  more  wholesome  ac- 
ti\'ities. 
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APPENDIX 

Note: — All  references  "Rev.  Ord."  are  to  the  Revised  Ordi- 
nances of  1907 

Amusement  Parks 

Ord.  No.  18055-B  (1910) 

Amusement  parks. — It  shall  be  unlaTv^ul  to  operate 
within  any  amusement  park  any  roller  coaster, 
gravity  railroad,  shoot-the-chutes,  shooting  gallery, 
merry-go-round,  carrousel,  switch  backs,  giant  swing, 
revolving  wheels,  Ferris  wheels,  scenic  railways, 
whirligigs,  flying  horses,  round-a-bouts,  or  loop  the 
loop  nearer  than  500  ft.  from  the  boundary  line  of 
such  park,  provided  it  be  in  a  commercial  or  manu- 
facturing portion  of  the  city. 

It  shall  be  unla-^-ful  to  operate  any  of  the  above 
devices  within  100  ft.  of  a  pubUc  street  or  highway 
or  inhabited  dwelHng,  or  to  allow  music,  made  by 
organ,  whistle  or  bell,  \\ithin  150  ft.  of  any  inhabited 
dwelling  except  during  hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 
unless  the  mayor  b}'  permit  shall  otherwise  allow  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  2  days  in  any  month. 

Ord.  No.  20456 

Public  Dances. — It  shall  be  unlawful  to  hold  any 
public  dance  or  dancing  classes  until  the  dance  hall 
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concerned  be  licensed,  the  license  to  be  issued  by 
city  clerk  (see  page  88).  The  fee  for  same  shall  be: 
S5.00  annually  for  hall  not  exceeding  2,500  sq.  ft.; 
S25.00  for  hall  of  2,500  to  5,000  sq.  ft.;  S30.00  for 
hall  of  5,000  to  6,500  sq.  ft.;  S50.00  for  hall  exceed- 
ing 6,500  sq.  ft. 

Expiration. — All  licenses  expire  the  15th  of  May  of 
each  year.  Licenses  shall  be  posted  conspicuously  in 
the  hall. 

No  license  shall  be  issued  for  any  hall  until  such 
hall  conforms  to  all  ordinances,  health,  sanitary  and 
fire  regulations  of  the  city. 

Revocation. — The  mayor  may  revoke  any  such 
hcense  for  disorderly  or  immoral  conduct  on  the 
premises.  No  hcense  thus  revoked  can  be  reissued 
for  at  least  6  months. 

Permit  for  public  dance. — No  pubUc  dance  or  ball 
can  be  held  without  permit  of  the  mayor. 

Sanitation. — All  public  dance  halls  shall  be  kept 
in  a  sanitary  condition  and  all  passage  ways  and 
stairs  open  and  well  hghted.  The  police  or  inspector 
of  dance  halls  may  cause  the  vacating  of  any  such 
hall  whenever  any  ordinance  relating  thereto  is  vio- 
lated or  any  disorderly  or  indecent  act  is  committed. 

Closing  hours. — Twelve-thirty  a.  m.  shall  be  the 
closing  hour  for  all  pubhc  dances  unless  the  mayor 
by  permit  shall  fix  an  hour  not  later  than  2 :00  a.  m. 
as  the  closing  hour.  No  tickets  of  admission  shall  be 
sold  after  12:00  midnight. 

Minors. — No  person  who  has  not  attained  the  age 
of  18,  may  attend  or  take  part  in  any  pubUc  dance 
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after  9:00  p.  m.  •s\'ithout  company  of  a  parent  or 
natural  guardian. 

Inspector. — The  mayor  shall  appoint  an  inspector 
of  dance  halls  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  all 
apphcations  for  Hcenses  and  determine  whether  all 
ordinances,  rules  and  regulations  appHcable  to  pubhc 
dance  halls  and  pubhc  dances  are  properly  complied 
with. 

Violations. — Violation  of  this  ordinance  punish- 
able by  fine  of  $25  to  SoO  and  costs  for  each  offence. 
Defaulting  on  payment  of  fine  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  30  days. 

Ord.  No.  39377— 

Pool  Rooms 

No  person,  society,  club,  firm  or  corporation  shall 
open  or  operate  a  bilhard  or  pool  room  -^-ithout 
securing  a  hcense  therefor  from  the  commissioner  of 
assessments  and  licenses. 

No  permits  shall  be  granted  to  aliens. 

Investigation,  Appeal. — Before  granting  such  li- 
censes the  commissioner  shall  make  investigation 
into  the  character  of  applicants  and  shall  deny  such 
hcense  to  any  applicant  not  of  good  moral  character, 
or  to  any  person  or  persons  who  have  been  connected 
with  any  billiard  room  where  the  license  has  been 
revoked  or  where  any  regulations,  ordinances  or  laws 
applicable  thereto  have  been  violated,  appeal  to  a 
board  composed  of  the  director  of  public  safety, 
director  of  pubhc  welfare  and  director  of  law  shall 
be  reserved. 
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Inspector. — The  director  of  finance  shall  appoint 
an  inspector  of  billiard  and  pool  rooms  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  investigate  applicants  for  licenses  and 
shall  inspect  all  billiard  and  pool  rooms  at  intervals 
and  report  all  violations  to  director  of  finance  of  ordi- 
nances, laws  or  rules  applicable  to  such  places. 

Fee. — An  annual  fee  of  S  10.00  for  the  first  table 
and  50  cents  for  each  additional  table  shall  be  re- 
quired. Licenses  shall  expire  one  year  after  date  of 
issue. 

Transfer. — No  transfer  of  licenses,  either  as  to  per- 
son or  place  shall  be  permitted  without  consent  of 
the  commissioner  of  assessments  and  licenses. 

Hours. — It  shall  be  unla^-ful  to  operate  a  billiard 
or  pool  room  or  harbor  \A'ithin  same  any  person  be- 
tween the  hours  of  12  o'clock  midnight  and  5  a.  m. 

Minors. — It  shall  be  unla^^'ful  for  any  person  not 
attained  to  the  age  of  18  years  to  remain  in  a  billiard 
or  pool  room  for  any  purpose.  Violations  of  this 
provision  punishable  by  fine  of  So  to  SIO  and  costs 
for  each  offense. 

Gambling. — No  form  of  gambhng  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  any  billiard  or  pool  rooms.  Neither  shall 
any  cigar  stand  or  other  business  be  conducted  in 
such  rooms. 

Sanitation. — All  billiard  and  pool  rooms  shall  be 
kept  in  sanitary  condition  approved  by  the  inspector 
of  billiard  rooms. 

Posting  of  License. — The  license  must  be  kept 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  room. 

Revocation. — A  license  may  be  revoked  by  the 
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commissioner  of  assessments  and  licenses  for  dis- 
orderly or  immoral  conduct  or  violation  of  rules, 
regulations,  ordinances  or  laws  applying  to  billiard 
or  pool  rooms.  Before  revocation  10  days  notice, 
in  wTiting,  shall  be  given  the  licensee.  Licensee  to 
have  right  of  appeal.  Decision  of  board  of  appeal 
to  be  final. 

Violation. — Violation  of  any  provision  of  this  ordi- 
nance punishable  by  $50  fine  or  imprisonment  for  30 
days  or  both. 

Theaters,  Etc. 
Sec.  1525.  Rev.  Ords.  of  1907. 

Exhibitions — Trapeze  Performances. — In  all  trapeze 
performances  suitable  netting  or  other  adequate  pro- 
tection under  the  performers  shall  be  provided  by 
the  proprietors  or  managers  of  such  exhibition. 

Violation. — Punishable  by  fine  not  to  exceed 
$50.00. 

Sec.  1526.    Rev.  Ords. 

Exhibitions;  Indecency. — It  shall  be  unla^s^ul  for 
any  person  in  charge  of  any  public  entertainment  to 
allow  any  immodest,  obscene  or  blasphemous  lan- 
guage or  any  immodest  or  immoral  conduct  in  such 
entertainment. 

Punishable  by  fine  of  $20.00  to  $50.00  or  im- 
prisonment from  10  days  to  6  months,  according  to 
number  of  the  offense,  or  both. 

Sec.  1528.     Rev.  Ords. 
Any  person  taking  part  in  such  unlawful  entertain- 
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ment  as  mentioned  in  See.  1526  may  be  fined  from 
$10.00  to  S50.00  or  imprisoned  from  10  to  30  days  or 
both. 

Sec.  1529.     Rev.  Ords.  1907. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  persons,  either  as 
owner,  lessee,  manager  or  agent,  of  any  theatrical 
exhibition  or  pubUc  show  where  admission  is  charged 
to  allow  female  attendants,  employees  or  actresses  to 
occupy  or  enter  any  box  room,  or  enclosure  within 
the  building  other  than  the  employees  of  the  owner 
or  manager  are  allowed  to  enter  or  which  any  other 
person  is  permitted  to  enter. 

yio^a/ion.— Punishable  by  fine  of  $20.00  to  S50.00. 

Sec.  1531.     Rev.  Ords. 

Printed  copies  of  the  foregoing  sections  and  includ- 
ing Sees.  1531  and  1532  shall  be  kept  posted  in  the 
"greenroom"  and  each  dressing  room  of  the  place  of 
amusement. 

Sec.  1532.     Rev.  Ords. 

Violation  of  Sec.  1531  punishable  by  fine  not  to 
exceed  $50.00 

Sec.  1535.     Rev.  Ords. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  place  any 
card  or  designation  indicating  a  reserved  seat  upon 
any  seat  in  any  theatrical  or  other  public  exhibition 
until  there  has  been  a  bona  fide  sale  of  such  seat. 

Violation. — Punishable  by  fine  not  to  exceed  $50.00 
and  costs. 
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Ord.  No.  25422 

Licensing  Circuses. — It  shall  be  unlawful  to  pro- 
duce or  present  any  circus,  menagerie  or  similar  ex- 
hibition under  canvas  or  Tvithin  a  temporary  struc- 
ture without  a  hcense  from  the  city  clerk. 

All  such  licenses  are  to  be  granted  subject  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  city  then  in  force. 

Violation.— Fumshsihle  by  fine  of  SIO.OO  to  $400.00 
for  each  offense. 

Ord.  No.  44061 

Exhibitions  inciting  race  riot. — It  shall  be  unlawful 
to  exhibit  any  picture,  play  or  drama  tending  to  in- 
cite race  riot  or  hatred  or  representing  the  l}Tiching 
or  drowning  of  a  human  being. 

7ioZa^/o?2.— Punishable  by  fine  of  825.00  to  S50.00 
or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  6  months,  or  both. 

Ord.  No.  19825 

Moving  Pictures;  noise. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  operating  any  moving  picture  theater  or 
other  show  or  exhibition  to  permit  the  use  of  any 
graphophone,  music  box  or  other  instrument  with  its 
horn  so  placed  as  to  emit  noise  or  sound  into  any 
public  street  or  highway. 

Ord.  No.  34555 

Tickets. — Prices  of  tickets  for  public  theatricals, 
moving  pictures,  musicales  or  other  performances 
must  be  conspicuously  posted  on  ticket  office  or 
booth  together  with  a  description  of  the  seats  to  be 
sold. 
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Violation  punishable  by  fine  of  So. 00  to  $50.00  and 
costs  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  1534.     Revised  Ords. 

Ticket  Speculating. — It  shall  be  unlawful  to  offer 
for  sale  any  ticket  of  admission  to  any  theatrical  or 
other  exhibition  at  a  sum  exceeding  that  charged  by 
the  owner  or  manager  of  such  exhibition.  Punish- 
able by  fine  not  to  exceed  S50  and  costs. 

Ord.  No.  26051  A 

Display  Boards. — The  person  in  charge  of  any 
theater  or  other  place  of  amusement  where  moving 
pictures  are  exhibited  shall  display  on  a  billboard  in 
front  of  the  building  the  title  of  the  pictures  being 
showTi  within,  which  title  shall  describe  the  general 
character  of  such  pictures.  No  announcements 
which  misrepresent  the  pictures  being  shown  or  an- 
nounce any  picture  or  other  form  of  amusement  not 
at  the  time  being  displayed  shall  be  allowed. 

Fioia/ion.— Punishable  by  fine  of  SIO.OO  to  $50.00 
for  each  offense. 

Prize  Fighting.   Boxing.   Horse  Racing 
Sec.  1785.     Rev.  Ord. 

Prize  Fighting. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  make  challenge  to  fight  in  the  ring  or  to  make 
agreement  to  fight  with  or  without  a  ring,  or  to  assist 
or  abet  in  getting  up  such  a  fight  or  to  train  any  per- 
son for  such  fight.  Punishable  by  fine  of  $20  to  $50 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  20  days,  or  both. 
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Sec.  1825.   Rev.  Ord. 

Horse  racing. — It  shall  be  unla^'ful  to  conduct  any 
horse  racing  for  any  bet  in  money  or  other  property; 
or  to  be  connected  therewith  as  better,  staker,  stake- 
holder or  judge.    Punishable  by  fine  of  S20  to  $50. 

Ord.  No.  39294-A 

Boxing  exhibitions — Permits. — Permits  issued  by 
the  mayor  upon  approval  of  boxing  commission  and 
subject  to  its  regulations. 

Fee. — The  fee  for  such  permit  shall  be  5  per  cent 
of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  exhibition. 

Ord.  No.  26720 

Prostitution. — Anyone  who  directs  or  advises  any 
female  to  enter  any  house  of  prostitution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  engaged  in  prostitution  (or  under  pre- 
tense of  providing  emplojTnent  for  such  female  per- 
son) shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
fine  of  S2o  to  SlOO  or  imprisonment  of  30  days  to  6 
months,  or  both. 

Sec.  1776.   Rev.  Ord. 

Any  agency  or  organization  directing  or  advising 
any  female  to  enter  a  house  of  prostitution  is  a 
nuisance. 

Sec.  1777.   Rev.  Ord. 

Any  person  connected  with  such  agency  or  organi- 
zation shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  from  S25  to 
$50  or  imprisoned  from  30  to  60  days  or  both. 
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Sec.  1773.   Rev.  Ord. 

Gambling. — The  keeping  of  any  gambling  place  or 
the  renting  of  any  place  for  such  purpose  shall  con- 
stitute a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  of  not 
more  than  S50  or  imprisonment  from  30  days  to  1 
year,  or  both,  according  to  number  of  the  offense. 

Sec.  1785.   Rev.  Ord. 

Raffles  and  Lotteries. — It  shall  be  unlawful  to  offer 
for  sale  any  property  through  the  medium  of  any 
game  of  chance  or  by  any  scheme  wherein  hazard  is  a 
constituent  element.  Punishable  by  fine  of  $25  to 
S50;  imprisonment  of  30  days  to  1  3'ear,  according 
to  number  of  offense,  or  both. 

Miscellaneous 
Ord.  No.  42066 

Suspicious  persons. — Any  persons  found  loitering 
about  any  bar  room,  gambling  house,  pool  room, 
vessel,  house  of  ill  fame  or  gaming  device,  or  about 
pools  on  baseball,  prize  fights  or  horse  racing,  or  found 
wandering  about  the  streets  either  by  day  or  by  night 
without  being  able  to  give  a  reasonable  and  satis- 
factory account  of  himself  .  .  .  shall  be  deemed 
and  held  to  be  a  suspicious  person. 

Punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  S50.00  or  im- 
prisonment from  30  days  to  6  months,  according  to 
number  of  offense,  or  both. 

Ord.  No.  39442 

Music  in  restaurants,  etc. — It  shall  be  unlawful  to 
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permit  in  any  restaurant,  coffee  house,  billiard  or 
pool  room  any  vocal  or  instrumental  music  between 
the  hours  of  10  p.  m.  and  8  a.  m.  without  a  permit 
from  the  mayor. 

Ord.  No.  26622 

Motor  cycle  racing. — All  motor  cycle  racing  in  any 
stadium  or  motor  drome  shall  be  unlawful  unless  the 
saucer  track  shall  be  surrounded  by  metal  screen  or 
shield  that  will  adequately  protect  spectators.  Such 
screen  must  be  approved  by  the  building  inspector. 

Violation  punishable  by  fine  not  to  exceed  8500. 

Ord.  No.  18044 

Firearms  and  pyrotechnics. — Prohibits  use  of  fire- 
arms or  fireworks  or  giving  of  pyrotechnical  displays 
except  as  may  be  allowed  in  public  parks  by  the 
director  of  public  safety. 

Use  of  firearms  for  la^s-ful  protection  of  life  and 
property  or  in  shooting  galleries  or  sporting  clubs 
licensed  by  the  mayor. 

File  No.  38411 

Li\'ing  in  tents  or  temporary'  structures  unlawful 
except  under  permit  from  division  of  health  secured 
by  owner  of  lot  upon  which  the  structure  is  to  be 
erected. 

No  permit  shall  be  granted  until  adequate  water 
and  sewer  connections  are  pro\'ided  for.  Violation 
of  ordinance  punishable  by  fine  of  not  more  than 
$50.00  or  imprisonment  for  60  days,  or  both. 
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